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FRONT COVER: Dag Hammar 
skjo!d, new Secretary-Genera! 
of the United Nations, is shown 
upon his arrival to take over 
office from out-going Secre 
tory-General Trygve Lie. Mr 
Hammorskjold is an amateur 
mountain climber and said of 
his hobby The qualities it 
requires are just those which 
| feel we all need today: per 
severence and patience, a firm 
grip on realities, careful but 
imaginative planning, a clear 
owareness of the dangers but 
also of the fact that fate is 
what we make it and that the 
safest climber is he who never 
questions his ability to over 
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A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


N a small wooden building at Pan Mun Jom on 

April 6, representatives of the United Nations Com- 
mand and the North Korean and Chinese Commanders 
met to negotiate the exchange of sick and wounded 
prisoners of war and to explore the possible resumption 
of negotiations on the issue of repatriating all prisoners. 
It was the first such meeting since armistice negotiations 
were recessed last October 8, On April 7, the United 
States, on behalf of the Unified Command, reported to 
the Assembly at Headquarters that progress was being 
made at Pan Mun Jom and expressed the hope “that 
that progress will continue and will lead to the con- 
clusion of an honorable armistice and a peace in Korea 
consistent with United Nations objectives.” 

The Assembly, between March 24 and April 7, elected 
Dag Hammarskjold, Swedish Minister of State, Secretary- 
General to succeed Trygve Lie—who was praised by 
most delegations for his more than seven years of service 
—and engaged in extended discussions of Mr. Lie’s 
policies affecting personnel employed in the United Na- 
tions Secretariat. The Assembly also rejected a complaint 
by Czechoslovakia of United States interference in the 
internal affairs of other states; approved, in Committee, 
a request by the United States for an impartial investiga- 
tion of the charge that the United Nations Command 
has used germs as weapons in Korea; and asked the Dis- 
armament Commission to continue its work on plans 
for a general armament reduction program to be carried 
out under effective international control. On March 31, 
the Assembly admitted a new item to its agenda, a com- 
plaint by Burma against the Republic of China, alleging 
that Formosan troops were attacking Burmese armed 
forces along Burma’s eastern border and within Burmese 
territory. 





The election of Mr. Hammarskjold and the retirement 
of Mr. Lie mark a milestone in the life of the United 
Nations, Secretary-General since the Organization’s in- 
ception, Mr. Lie has had many and varied tasks, includ- 
ing responsibility for recruitment of a Secretariat num- 
bering some 4,000 persons stationed in many parts of 
the world and establishing personnel policies. 

The Charter stipulates that one of the principal organs 
of the United Nations is the Secretariat whose members 
should be selected on the basis of efficiency, competence, 
integrity and geographical distribution. The problem of 
upholding its international character and its independence, 
together with the question of the fundamental obligations 
oi; staff members, has been subjected to a searching 
analysis by the General Assembly—the first time, in 
tact, that full-scale Assembly debate has taken place on 
such issues since the Organization was founded. 

The Assembly’s review of Secretariat personnel policy 
wus based on a comprehensive report presented by Mr. 
Lie some weeks ago. Although conflicting 
views Were expressed on this report and 
its implications, there was general agreement on _ the 
necessity for the maintenance of a strict international 
loyalty by the Secretariat staff. The outcome of the long 
debate, concluded on April 1, was a general endorsement 
of the Secretary-General’s personnel policy over the past 
seven years. The Assembly expressed confidence that the 
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Secretary-General would conduct this policy in accord- 
ance with the relevant provisions of the Charter and 
invited him to submit a new report to the Assembly's 
next session ON progress made in the conduct and devel- 
opment of that policy. 

The new Secretary-General in his first statement on 
arrival in New York, expressed his own attitude toward 
the role of the international public servant: “In my new 
official capacity the private man should disappear and the 
international public servant take his place. The public 
servant is there in order to assist, so to say, from the 
inside those who take the decisions which frame history. 
He should—as | see it—listen, analyze, and learn to 
understand fully the forces at work and the interests at 
stake, so that he wilt be able to give the right advice 
when the situation calls for it, Don’t think that he—in 
following this line of personal policy—takes but a passive 
part in the development. It is a most active one. But he 
is active as an instrument, a catalyst, perhaps an inspirer 
—he serves.” 

Concurrently with the Assembly session, the ECO- 
NOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL, during the first ten 
days of its fifteen session, among other things adopted 
Spanish as a working language, and invited Libya, Spain, 
Nepal, and the Republic of Korea to the United Nations 
Opium Conference convening at Headquarters May 11. 
The task of drawing up recommendations designed to 
develop international respect for the right of peoples to 
self-determination was passed on to the COMMISSION 
ON HUMAN RIGHTS. 

That Commission, opening its ninth session in Geneva, 
elected Mahmoud Azmi, of Egypt, Chairman; Rene 
Cassin, of France, First Vice-Chairman, (re-elected): 
Italo Perotti, of Uruguay, Second Vice-Chairman; and 
Georges Kaeckenbeeck, of Belgium, Rapporteur. The 
Commission hopes at this session to complete the two 
draft covenants on human rights, one on economic, social, 
and cultural rights, the other on civil and political rights. 

A separate Convention on Political Rights of Women, 
adopted by the Assembly at the first part of this session, 
has been signed by eighteen countries. Among those 
signing for their governments were three members of 
the COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN, 
which concluded its seventh session at Headquarters on 
April 3. The Commission has recommended for circula- 
tion to governments for comment a draft convention on 
the nationality of married women which would prevent 
any woman from becoming stateless as a result of marriage. 

Another Commission, that on NARCOTIC DRUGS, 
has devoted almost the whole of its first week to considera- 
tion of the proposed single draft convention on narcotics, 
preliminary examination and revision of which was made 
by the Commission last year. Among other matters, the 
draft deals with organizational and functional provisions 
for the International Drug Board, proposed under tho 
single convention, which would replace existing control 
organs. At its opening the Commission re-elected its 
officers: Dr. Oscar Rabasa, of Mexico, as Chairman; 
Charles Vaille, of France, Vice-Chairman; and Dragon 
Nicolic, of Yugoslavia, Rapporteur. Other issues on the 
Commission’s agenda include examination of reports on 
illicit drug traffic, abolition of opium smoking in the Far 
East, and the problem of synthetic drugs. 


(Continued on page 309) 
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Trygve Lie 


AG HAMMARSKJOLD, Swedish 
Minister of State, was appointed 
the new Secretary-General of the 
United Nations on April 7, when the 
General Assembly confirmed the rec- 
ommendation of the Security Council, 
by a vote of 57 in favor, one against, 
with one abstention, Mr. Hammarsk- 
jold’s “terms of appointment” were 
made the same as those of the out-go- 
ing Secretary-General Trygve Lie, 
which include a five-year term of of- 
fice. 

Mr. Hammarskjold served as a dele- 
gate from Sweden to the Assembly in 
1949, 1951 and 1953, when he was 
Head of Delegation. 

Mr. Lie told the Assembly that by 
the election of Mr. Hammarskjold, 
“you have fulfilled the main hope that 
moved me to submit my resignation 
last November. The strains and 
stresses of the age in which we live, 
the power of the destructive forces 
that threaten peace and civilization, 
are so immense that it is our duty to 
leave no door unopened to fuller use 
of every resource for strengthening 
the prospects of peace.” It was to 
this end that he had submitted his 
resignation, he said. He hoped this 
was an augury of intentions to lessen 
the tensions in the present situation. 
Mr. Lie said he would hand over the 
responsibilities and duties of office 
“without regret and with undiminished 
faith in the future of the Organization.” 


The Security Council's recom- 
mendation of Mr. Hammarskjold_ re- 
sulted from a French proposal to the 
Council on March 31. Ten votes were 
cast in favor, with one abstention. The 
President of the Council, Professor 
Ahmed S. Bokhari, of Pakistan, in a 
cable to Mr. Hammarskjold informing 
him of the nomination, said, “In view 
of the immense importance of this 
post, more especially at the present 
time, members of the Security Coun- 
cil express the earnest hope that you 
will agree to accept. 

In reply, Mr. Hammarskjold cabled, 
“with strong feeling of personal in- 
sufficiency I hesitate to accept candi- 
dature but I do not feel that I could 
refuse to assume the task imposed 
Epon ane...” 


SPEAKERS HAIL CHOICE The almost unan- 
imous choice of Mr. Hammarskjold 
was hailed in the Assembly by many 
speakers. Vaclav David, of Czecho- 
slovakia, declared that his delegation 
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DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, the new Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


welcomed the agreement of the great 
powers, and said it constitutes further 
proof of the possibility of co-operation, 
which in turn constitutes the key to 
the solution of all outstanding ques- 
tions and forms the basis of the effec- 
tive defence of peace. His delegation, 
he said, is confident that Mr. Ham- 
marskjold will be an unstinting and 


unswerving champion of the Charter 
and “will fully and unstintingly sup- 

port the new Secretary-General.” 
Alexis Kyrou, of Greece, said that 
“the circumstances in which the Se- 
curity Council decided to recommend 
Mr. Hammarskjold for the appoint- 
ment have provided new reasons for 
(Continued on page 266) 
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Ilenging Years of My Life’ 


TRYGVE LIE in his office on the thirty-eighth floor of the Permanent Headquarters. 


RYGVE LIE, first Secretary-Gen- 

eral of the United Nations, ended 
his term of office on April 10, when 
Dag Hammarskjold, of Sweden, was 
sworn in as the new Secretary-Gen- 
eral. The General Assembly, with 
“very great regret,” had accepted Mr. 
Lie’s resignation three days earlier on 
the appointment of Mr. Hammar- 
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skjold. Mr. Lie had been officially 
installed at the twenty-second plenary 
meeting of the Assembly in London 
on February 2, 1946. In 1951 the 
Assembly continued him in office for a 
further three years. 

The Assembly’s President, Lester 
B. Pearson, in paying tribute to Mr. 
Lie, said he was confident that “it is 


KING HAAKON’S MESSAGE 
TO TRYGVE LIE 


The following is the text of a tele- 
gram from H. M. King Haakon of 
Norway to Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie: 

“At the time of your resignation 
from the Office of Secretary-General 
I want to thank you for your work 
for the United Nations. The whole 
world has great hopes in the organiza- 
tion which you have built up. 

“Many greetings to Mrs. Lie. 

HAAKON R.” 


Mr. Lie replied as follows: 


“On my own and my wife’s behalf 
I wish to thank Your Majesty for 
Your kind message. Without the un- 
derstanding which Your Majesty, the 
Royal Family, the Norwegian Govern- 
ment and the Norwegian People have 
always shown towards the United Na- 
tions, and my work, I would not have 
been able to carry on as Secretary- 
General for seven years. 

TRYGVE Lie.” 


the desire of the Assembly that I 
should express to Mr. Lie our deep 
sense of gratitude for his great and 
lasting contribution during these his- 
toric years toward the firm establish- 
ment of our United Nations as a bul- 
wark of peace.” The President also 
paid tribute to “that charming and 
gracious lady, Mrs. Trygve Lie.” 

Many high tributes were paid to 
Mr. Lie by the representatives for his 
untiring efforts as Secretary-General. 

“The seven years and two months 
I have served you,” said Mr. Lie, in 
reply, “have been the hardest and 
. . . the most challenging of my life. 
To be the first Secretary-General dur- 
ing the formative years of the United 
Nations has been indeed a rare oppor- 
tunity to be given any man for service 
in the cause of peace.” 


A “DOOR REOPENED” In electing Mr. 
Hammarskjold, said Mr, Lie, the dele- 
gates had “reopened the door of the 
office of the Secretary-General.” It 
was to provide an opportunity for the 
reopening of this door, “closed since 
1950,” that he had resigned and he 
hoped “with all my heart” that this 
was an augury of an intention to 
lessen tensions. 

“Above all,” he said, “I hope that 
the aggression in Korea will soon be 
ended in an armistice—an armistice 
that will be a great victory for that 
principle of collective security under 
the United Nations to which I have 
always endeavored to give my full 
loyalty.” 

Mr. Lie saw in the United Na- 
tions a practical approach to peace 
and progress, “not by any quick and 
easy formulas—but by a wise, loyal 
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and persistent use of its institutions 
by the Member Governments over 
many years—not for just seven years, 
but for seven times seven.” 

World peace, Mr. Lie continued, is 
necessary to the survival of mankind 
and the United Nations in turn is 
necessary to the attainment of a world 
peace that will endure. This was “the 
cause I have sought to serve as Secre- 
tary-General of the United Nations. 
This is also the cause that will con- 
tinue to command my loyalty in the 
years to come.” 


POTENTIALITIES FOR PEACE Mr. Lie 
pointed out that while the limitations 
of the United Nations had been well 
tested during its first seven years, “its 
potentialities for peace have been less 
well explored.” He was convinced that 
the institutions of the United Nations 
system can be used by the Member 
Governments with far greater effect 
than in the past for the peace and 
progress of all those nations willing 
to co-operate. “The United Nations 
will not work effectively if it is used 
merely as a forum for destructive 
propaganda, Neither will it work if it 
is used only as a convenience when 
national interests are directly involved 

and regarded with indifference, or 
by-passed, or opposed, when the gen- 


AT LAKE SUCCESS, Trygve Lie was greeted with 
a spontaneous welcome from the Secretariat 
upon return from his peace mission in 1950. 


“he 


TRYGVE LIE and Wallace K. Harrison laying the cornerstone of the Permanent Headquarters 
on October 24, 1949. The General Assembly marked the occasion by an open-air session. 
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eral world interest is paramount.” 

But the United Nations could work 
effectively as an instrument of collec- 
tive security to the extent that the 
Member Governments not only accept 
the principle that peace is indivisible, 
but also take up and share the bur- 
dens and obligations of preventing and 
resisting aggression anywhere in the 
world. “The United Nations can be 
the strongest influence the world has 
ever seen for the peaceful settlement 
of disputes, if the Member Govern- 
ments will use its resources for public 
discussion and private negotiation with 
restraint, good-will and . . . patience.” 

One of the most important things 
which had been learned about the 
United Nations, he continued, was its 
capacity to help the peoples of the 
world to inform themselves about the 
issues of our time and to submit these 
issues to the test of world public opin- 
ion, “The United Nations can—and 
should—become the main instrument 
of the Members in their co-operation 
for economic and social progress 
throughout the world.” 

Mr. Lie recalled to the Assembly 
his earlier appeals for “a world-wide 
crusade” against poverty. “It would 
seem to be the part of wisdom,” he 
declared, “to move forward from the 
tentative and partly national, partly 
international approach of the past few 
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RESIGNATION—November 10, 1952, Trygve Lie announcing to the Assembly his intention to resign. 
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INSTALLATION at Central Hall, London, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1946: Trygve Lie makes his speech of 
acceptance. Behind him are Sir Gladwyn Jebb, 
then executive Secretary of the Preparatory 
Commission, and Assembly President Spaak. 


years and to concentrate upon a 
resolute, well-planned, long-range Unit- 
ed Nations program of mutual aid in 
which all can share in both the re- 
sponsibilities and the benefits as equal 
partners.” 


WORLD CAPITAL When he became Sec- 
retary-General, Mr. Lie observed, the 
United Nations was without a home 
and without a Secretariat. Now, “as 
many of my friends have already said 
today, this permanent Headquarters 
is now virtually complete; the capital 
of the world is a physical reality. 

“I leave behind me a Secretariat 
of which I am proud—a team of 
dedicated, experienced, and competent 
civil servants drawn from 57 coun- 
tries. I am certain they will carry on 
under my successor in a manner 
worthy of their high calling. . . . I 
see in the judgment of history that, 
in this present day and for the future, 
world peace is necessary to the sur- 
vival of mankind, and the United 
Nations, in turn, is necessary to the 
attainment of a world peace that will 
endure. This is the cause that I have 
sought to serve as Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. This is also 
the cause that will continue to com- 
mand my loyalty in the years to come.” 
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CORRESPONDENTS ARE GIVEN THE NEWS 





BY A VOTE OF 10 to 1 with one abstention, the Security Council, on March 31, decided to 
recommend to the Assembly the appointment of Mr. Dag Hammarskjold. Picture shows Ahmed 
S. Bokhari, President of the Security Council announcing the decision of that body to the press. 





DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


hope in the future of our Organiza- 
tion.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., for the 
United States, expressed hearty wel- 
come and support for the election of 
Mr. Hammarskjold. For Turkey, Selim 
Sarper declared that his delegation 
“views with deep and sincere satisfac- 
tion the spirit of co-operation which 
prevailed in the Security Council and 
which was conducive to the almost 
unanimous recommendation of Mr. 
Dag Hammarskjold for election as 
Secretary-General, . . . We are sure 
that Mr. Lie is leaving this important 
function in good hands.” 

The new Secretary-General, who 
arrived at Headquarters on April 9, 
was born in Jonkoping, Sweden, in 
1905. He has lately been Minister of 
State, and his father was Sweden’s 
Prime Minister during World War I. 


FINANCIAL EXPERT The new Secretary- 
General was educated at the Uni- 
versity of Upsala, Sweden. He was 
made Bachelor of Law in 1930 and 
took a Doctor’s degree in economics 
in 1934. In 1930 he entered the 
Swedish Civil Service as Secretary to 
the Commission on Unemployment. In 
1935 he was transferred to the Na- 
tional Bank of Sweden. The following 
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year, at the age of 31, he became 
Permanent Secretary of the Ministry 
of Finance. 

During the next two years he played 
an important part in shaping Sweden’s 
financial wartime and postwar policy, 
while acting as Chairman of the Board 
of Directors of the National Bank of 
Sweden. He entered the service of the 
Foreign Office as a financial expert in 
1946, with the rank of envoy. An ap- 
pointment followed in 1949 to Cabi- 
net Secretary. 

After February 1951, he was a con- 
sultative minister with the special task 
of assisting the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in matters relating to interna- 
tional co-operation in Europe. He thus 
acted as Deputy Foreign Minister and 
virtually as Deputy Minister of Trade. 

International experience was gained 
as a delegate to the 1947 and 1948 
Paris Conferences, and later as Swedish 
delegate to the Organization for Eu- 
ropean Economic Co-operation. 


He has studied French, literature, 
and applied philosophy. He admires 
modern poetry, preferably abstract. In 
articles in various journals he has de- 
scribed his favorite hobby: mountain- 
eering. He is an amateur photographer 
whose work is well known in Stock- 
holm. 








New Secretary-General’s 


Statement on Arrival 


Arriving in New York, Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold said: 

On this occasion, when I am land- 
ing in New York to take up my new 
responsibilities, you may well expect 
me to have something to say to you. 
I should, myself, like to do more at 
this first meeting on American soil 
than just to introduce myself. But yet, 
there are only a few very general re- 
marks which I feel that I could—and 
should—make here and now... . 

In my new official capacity the 
private man should disappear and 
the international public servant takes 
his place. The public servant is there 
in order to assist, so to say from the 
inside, those who take the decisions 
which frame history. He should—as 
I see it—listen, analyze and learn to 
understand fully the forces at work 
and the interests at stake, so that he 
will be able to give the right advice 
when the situation calls for it. 
Don’t think that he—in following this 
line of personal policy—takes but a 
passive part in the development. It is 
a most active one. But he is active as 
an instrument, a catalyst, perhaps an 
inspirer—he serves. 

Irrespective of the political responsi- 
bilities of the Secretary-General to 
which I have just referred, he has an 
important, indeed an overwhelming 
job as chief administrator of the United 
Nations Secretariat. To me it seems a 
challenging task to try and develop the 
United Nations administrative organi- 
zation into the most efficient instru- 
ment possible. My experience from 
other administrations tells me that even 
in the best one there is always much to 
improve. On the other hand, I feel that 
an administration inspired by sound 
self-criticism, never blunted by conceit 
or false loyalties, and self-improving in 
that spirit, has a just claim to the re- 
spect and confidence of the govern- 
ments and the public. 

In articles recently published it has 
been said that I am interested in 
mountaineering. That’s true. But I 
have never climbed any famous peaks. 
My experience is limited to Scandi- 
navia where mountaineering calls more 
for endurance than for equilibristics, 
and where mountains are harmonious 
rather than dramatic, matter of fact 
(if you permit me such a term in this 
context) rather than eloquent. How- 
ever, that much I know of this sport 
that the qualities it requires are just 
those which I feel we all need today: 
perseverence and patience, a firm grip 
on realities, careful but injyaginative 
planning, a clear awareness of the dan- 
gers but also of the fact that fate is 
what we make it and that the safest 
climber is he who never questions his 
ability to overcome all difficulties. 
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Progress Toward Armistice 


in Korea Raises New Hopes 





Proposal to Exchange Wounded 


EW hope for an armistice in Ko- 

rea Was raised at United Nations 
Headquarters on March 31 when a 
cablegram was received from Chou 
En-lai, Premier and Foreign Minister 
of the People’s Republic of China. 

As President Lester B. Pearson ex- 
plained to the General Assembly that 
day, the message contained “certain 
new proposals for solving the prisoner- 
of-war problem in Korea which is the 
last obstacle, we hope, in the way of 
an armistice in that country.” 

“I can only express at this time the 
hope, which I know all Members of 
the Assembly share,” he added, “that 
an armistice and peace may soon be 
brought to Korea and the fighting 
ended ‘in that unhappy land. The As- 
sembly will, I know, be anxious to con- 
tinue to do everything it can to achieve 
that end.” 

The President stated that he had re- 
ferred the proposals to the representa- 
tive of the United States for transmit- 
tal to the United Nations Command. 


“TIME RIPE FOR SETTLEMENT” The com- 
munication from Premier Chou En-lai 
in Peking said that his Government 
and the Government of the Demo- 
cratic People’s Republic of Korea had 
jointly studied the proposal put for- 
ward by General Mark W. Clark, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
Nations Command, on February 22, 
concerning the exchange of sick and 
injured prisoners of war of both sides 
during the period of hostilities, and the 
two Governments were of the common 
opinion that it was entirely possible to 
achieve a reasonable settlement of that 
question in accordance with the pro- 
visions of article 109 of the Geneva 
Convention of 1949, 

“A reasonable settlement of the 
question of exchanging sick and in- 
jured prisoners of war has clearly a 
very significant bearing upon the 
smooth settlement of the entire ques- 
tion of prisoners of war,” the state- 
ment continued. “It is therefore our 
view that the time should be con- 
sidered ripe for settling the entire ques- 
tion of prisoners of war in order to 
ensure the cessation of hostilities in 
Korea and to conclude the armistice 
agreement.” 

The negotiators for the two sides 
should therefore meet immediately to 
begin negotiations on exchanging the 
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sick and wounded during the period 
of hostilities and to seek an overall 
settlement of the broader question con- 
cerning all prisoners of war. 

The Korean armistice negotiations 
(which had been recessed since Octo- 
ber 8, 1952) had already laid the 
foundation for the realization of an 
armistice, for agreement had _ been 
reached on all questions except that of 
prisoners of war, the communication 
went on. And even on that matter both 
sides had reached agreement on all the 
provisions in the draft armistice agree- 
ment on the arrangements relating to 
prisoners of war, except on repatria- 
tion. Had the negotiations not been 
interrupted for more than five months, 
a solution might long since have been 
found to that issue, too, it said. 

The two Governments considered 
that an overall solution could be a 
matter of course if both sides were 
prompted “by real sincerity to bring 
about an armistice in Korea in the 
spirit of mutual compromise.” 


READY TO ELIMINATE DIFFERENCES They 
had always held and_ continued 
to hold that a reasonable solution 
could lie only in the release and re- 
patriation of war prisoners without 
delay after the cessation of hostilities 
in accordance with the Geneva Con- 
vention, particularly article 118, Pre- 
mier Chou En-lai observed. However, 





LESTER B. PEARSON, of Canada, President of the 
General Assembly, reading the Chinese cable. 


in view of the fact that the differences 
between the two sides on that question 
now constituted the only obstacle to 
the realization of an armistice, and 
to satisfy the desire of the people of 
the worid for peace, the two Govern- 
ments were prepared to take steps to 
eliminate those differences. 

To this end, they proposed that 
“both parties to the negotiations 
should undertake to repatriate immedi- 
ately after the cessation of hostilities 
all those prisoners of war in their 
custody who insist upon repatriation 
and to hand over the remaining prison- 
ers of war to a neutral state so as to 
ensure a just solution to the question 
of their repatriation.” 


In advancing this proposal, Premier 
Chou En-lai emphasized, the two Gov- 
ernments were by no means relinquish- 
ing the principle of release and re- 
patriation of war prisoners without 
delay after the cessation of hostilities 
set forth in article 118 of the Geneva 
Convention, nor were they acknow- 
ledging the assertion of the United Na- 
tions Command that, among the 
prisoners, there were individuals who 
allegedly refused repatriation. 

“It is only because the termination 
of the bloody war in Korea and the 
peaceful settlement of the Korean 
question is bound up with the question 
of the peace and security of the people 
of the Far East and the world,” Chou 
En-lai stated, “that we take this new 
step and propose that, after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, those captured per- 
sonnel of our side who, under the in- 
timidation and oppression of the op- 
posite side, are filled with apprehen- 
sions and are afraid to return home, 
be handed over to a neutral state and 
that explanations be given them by 
the side concerned, thus ensuring that 
the question of their repatriation will 
be justly settled and will not obstruct 
the realization of an armistice in 
Korea.” 


If the United Nations Command has 
the good faith to seek peace, it should 
accept the proposal, the communica- 
tion concluded. 


ENDORSED IN PYONGYANG On April 2, 
the Prime Minister of the People’s 
Democratic Republic of Korea, Mar- 
shal Kim Il Sun, cabled from Pyon- 
gyang that his Government fully con- 
curred in and supported Premier Chou 
En-lai’s statement. 

Both cablegrams were transmitted 
to Members of the General Assembly. 


INFORMATION SOUGHT At the plenary 
meeting of the Assembly on April 7, 
V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, asked 
for information on the problem “which 
is uppermost in the minds of all of 
us.” Because of the two communica- 
tions, he observed, the Assembly had 
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become seized of the current phase of 
developments, and he considered it ap- 
propriate that, at the right time, the 
Assembly should express itself on that 
fact and on the hope and desire for an 
early truce. He also thought that, in 
appropriate situations, the United Na- 
tions should be kept informed of the 
progress and of any difficulties in prin- 
ciple that might arise. 

India, its delegation, and its people, 
along with the common peoples of the 
world, felt confident that the aim 
would be the early end of the war in 
Korea. He hoped that those responsi- 
ble for the United ‘Nations Command 
could provide information and assure 
the Assembly “that we are going for- 
ward to meet the hopes and the desires 
of the common people of the world.” 


REPORT ON “ENCOURAGING” DEVELOPMENTS 
At the request of Mr. Pearson, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States, 
then reported briefly on “the recent de- 
velopments which have encouraged all 
of us who seek peace in Korea.” He 
reviewed the situation as follows: 

“On February 22, General Clark 
sent to the communist commanders a 
letter stating that the United Nations 
Command, in accordance with the 
Geneva Convention, remained pre- 
pared to repatriate immediately those 
sick and wounded captured personnel 
who were fit to travel, and he inquired 
whether the communists were pre- 
pared to proceed immediately with 
their repatriation. General Clark’s let- 
ter simply repeated a long-standing 
proposal that had been made initially 
by the United Nations Command 
negotiators at Pan Mun Jom. 

““We were encouraged when, on 
March 28, General Clark received a 
favorable response to his letter. The 
communist commanders _ indicated 





agreement with the proposal to ex- 
change sick and wounded personnel 
and stated that they considered ‘the 
reasonable settlement of the question 
of exchanging sick and wounded 
prisoners of war of both sides during 
the period of hostilities should be made 
to lead to the smooth settlement of the 
entire question of prisoners of war.’ 
“The communist letter of March 28 
was followed on March 30 by a state- 
ment of the Chinese communist For- 
eign Minister, Mr. Chou En-lai, sub- 
sequently endorsed by the Prime Min- 
ister of the North Korean regime. 


LIAISON MEETINGS ARRANGED “On March 
31, General Clark, in a letter to the 
Commander of the Korean People’s 
Army and the Commander of the Chi- 
nese People’s Volunteers, proposed 
that a meeting of the liaison groups 
from each side be held at Pan Mun 
Jom to make the necessary detailed ar- 
rangements for the exchange of the 
sick and wounded personnel. In re- 
sponse to Genera] Clark’s proposal, the 
communist commanders suggested that 
the liaison groups meet at Pan Mun 
Jom on April 6 ‘to arrange prelimi- 
narily the matter of exchange by both 
sides of injured and sick prisoners of 
war and to discuss and decide on the 
date for resuming the armistice 
negotiations.’ 

“The United Nations Command 
sent its next response on April 5. In 
this letter, the United Nations Com- 
mand agreed to send its liaison group 
to meet with the communist liaison 
group on April 6. The United Nations 
Command also invited the communists 
to make detailed suggestions for set- 
tling the entire question of repatriat- 
ing prisoners of war. I should like to 
read One paragraph from General 
Clark’s letter of April 5: 


| FRENCH PREMIER VISITS HEADQUARTERS | 


PREMIER RENE MAYER of France paid a brief official visit to United Nations Headquarters on 
April 1, when he was greeted by Secretary-General Trygve Lie (centre), Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral Guillaume Georges-Picot, and other high-ranking officials, and was shown about the buildings. 
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“*At as early a date as possible, I 
request that your liaison group furnish 
our liaison group with a detailed state- 
ment of suggestions on the imple- 
mentation of the proposal for settling 
the entire question of repatriating 
prisoners of war, as set forth in the 
statement of Foreign Minister Chou 
En-lai and endorsed by Marshal Kim 
Il Sun, in order that it might be 
studied while a reasonable settlement 
of the repatriation of sick and 
wounded is being effected.’ 


PROGRESS MADE “The first meeting of 
the liaison group took place on April 
6 at Pan Mun Jom. The United Na- 
tions Command representative stated 
that it was prepared to exchange all 
sick and wounded prisoners of war 
as expeditiously as possible in accord- 
ance with article 109 of the Geneva 
Convention. The communist delegate 
made a statement to the same effect. 

“The United Nations Command 
representative asked both sides to ex- 
change simultaneously estimated fig- 
ures by nationality of the sick and 
wounded prisoners of war to be re- 
patriated. The communists agreed, but 
said that in order to determine the 
numbers of sick and wounded prison- 
ers of war to be repatriated, the cate- 
gory of sick and wounded prisoners 
of war should be first determined as 
provided by article 110 of the Geneva 
Convention. At this same meeting, the 
United Nations Command delegation 
repeated orally the request previously 
made in General Clark’s letter of April 
5 that the United Nations Command 
would be pleased to receive at an early 
date a detailed statement of sugges- 
tions from the communist commander 
in implementation of the proposals 
contained in the Chou En-lai statement 
regarding the repatriation of all prison- 
ers of war. 

“At the meeting on April 7, some 
further progress was made. The com- 
munists stated that they would require 
some time before they can furnish the 
number of sick and wounded prisoners 
of war to be exchanged, and they ac- 
cepted a nine-point proposal of the 
United Nations Command for arrange- 
ments for the exchange as a basis for 
discussion.” 


HOPE FOR ARMISTICE Mr. Lodge prom- 
ised that the United States Govern- 
ment, which bears responsibility for 
the Unified Command, would report 
on the developments from time to 
time. It was apparent, he said, that 
progress was being made: “we hope 
that that progress will continue and 
will lead to the conclusion of an hon- 
orable armistice and a peace in Korea 
consistent with United Nations objec- 
tives.” 

In expressing appreciation of the 
report, Mr. Pearson joined Mr. Lodge 
in that hope. 


U.N. B.—April 15, 1953 
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Assembly Votes Confidence 


in Direction of Personnel Policy 





Wide A ppraisal Of Secretariat Problems 


HE General Assembly has ex- 

pressed its confidence that the Sec- 
retary-General will conduct the per- 
sonnel policy of the United Nations 
following the relevant provisions of 
the Charter. Endorsing a resolution to 
this effect on April 1, the Assembly 
asked the Secretary-General to submit 
to its next session a report on progress 
made in the conduct and development 
of personnel policy, together with the 
comments thereon of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. The Secretary- 
Gereral and the Committee were also 
requested to submit, after consulta- 
tions with the heads of the various 
specialized agencies, recommendations 
for any further action that may be re- 
quired by the Assembly on personnel 
questions. 

Finally the resolution, adopted by 

a vote of 41-13 with 4 abstentions, 
called on all Member states to assist 
the Secretary-General in his duties as 
chief administratiye officer of the 
United Nations. The Assembly, before 
taking this step, rejected an alternative 
proposal calling for a committee to 
study the question of personnel policy 
and report to the next Assembly ses- 
sion. 
FULL-SCALE DEBATE The Assembly’s ac- 
tion, taken after a full-scale debate 
in plenary session on personnel prob- 
lems, followed the submission of a 
comprehensive report by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie, covering all as- 
pects of United Nations personnel 
policy during the past seven years. 

Mr. Lie’s report (see THE BULLETIN, 
vol. XIV, no, 4) dealt respectively 
with the basic principles covering per- 
sonnel policy and the administrative 
application of that policy; the problem 
of alleged subversive activities against 
Member states; and the privileges and 
immunities of the United Nations as 
they relate to recent developments. In 
presenting his report to the Assembly 
on March 10, Mr. Lie had given a 
detailed review of developments con- 
cerning United States nationals em- 
ployed in the Secretariat, particularly 
with regard to certain investigations 
carried out by the United States au- 
thorities. 

These and other related issues 
formed the basis of the four-day de- 
bate during which a majority of Mem- 
bers evinced support for the general 
principles of Mr. Lie’s report on per- 
sonnel policy, although reservations 
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were made on specific points in his 
report. One of these reservations con- 
cerned the effect on United Nations 
employment of the refusal by a staff 
member to answer questions on the 
plea of possible self-incrimination. Di- 
vergent views were expressed in this 
connection but it was agreed, however, 
that no grounds exist for charges that 
the United Nations Secretariat is “a 
nest of spies.” Most representatives 
also agreed on the necessity for estab- 
lishing and maintaining a Secretariat 
which will constitute a truly interna- 
tional civil service. 


TWO PROPOSALS When, on March 28, 
debate opened on the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report, two draft resolutions 
were introduced. One, originally 
presented by France, the United States, 
and the United Kingdom, began by 
quoting Articles 100 and 101 of the 
Charter, dealing with the principles 
governing the appointment and duties 
of the United Nations staff and by re- 
ferring to the Secretary-General’s re- 
port on personnel policy. The pro- 
posal then expressed the confidence of 
the General Assembly that the Secre- 
tary-General would conduct his per- 
sonnel policy “with these considera- 
tions in mind,” and called on all Mem- 
ber states to assist him “in the dis- 
charge of his responsibilities as chief 
administrative officer of the United 
Nations.” 

Subsequently, an amendment to this 
proposal was submitted by Belgium 
and five other states—Denmark, Lux- 
embourg, the Netherlands, Norway 
and Sweden. This invited the Secre- 
tary-General to submit to the next As- 
sembly session a new report “on the 
progress made in the conduct and de- 
velopment of personnel policy, to- 
gether with the comments of the Ad- 
visory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions thereon.” The 
amendment also invited the Secretary- 
General and the Advisory Committee 
to consult with the administrative 
heads of the United Nations special- 
ized agencies and then to submit 
“their recommendations as to any fur- 
ther action that may be required of 
the General Assembly.” This amend- 
ment was later accepted by the spon- 
sors of the three-power proposal. 





ASIAN-AFRICAN PROPOSAL The second 
proposal before the Assembly was 
sponsored by twelve Asian-African 
countries — Afghanistan, Burma, 


Egypt, India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria and Yemen. After taking note 
both “of the satisfaction reported by 
the Secretary-General with respect to 
the efficiency and integrity of the Sec- 
retariat,” and of “the importance of 
maintaining and developing an interna- 
tional civil service, in accordance with 
the purposes and provisions of the 
Charter,” the proposal observed that 
the problem called for “a close and 
detailed study.” For this reason, the 
draft proposed the appointment of a 
15-member committee—to be nomi- 
nated by the President of the Assem- 
bly—which would study the Secretary- 
General's report “in all its implica- 
tions” and then submit its conclusions 
in a special report to the next session 
of the Assembly. 








UNITED STATES POSITION The opening 
speaker in the debate, Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Jr., presented the United States 
position on the personnel problem. 
This position was, he said, determined 
by the importance of the United Na- 
tions in American foreign policy. Mr. 
Lodge recalled that President Eisen- 
hower, in his inaugural address, had 
described the United Nations as “the 
living sign of all peoples’ hopes for 
peace. . ...« We 
shall strive to 
make it not mere- 
ly an_ eloquent 
symbol but an ef- 
fective force... .” 

This was the 
basic instruction 
of the United 
States delegation. 
But if the United 
Nations was to be 
an effective force, 
it must have the 
full support of world public opinion, 
Mr. Lodge continued. Public opinion in 
the United States was concerned that 
the effectiveness of the United Nations 
might be impaired because of the 
existence of a serious personnel prob- 
lem. In this respect Senator Wiley, 
Chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee, had summed up 
the general view of the United States 
as follows: “There is absolutely no 
place in the international Secretariat 
for a single American communist, or 
any American of doubtful loyalty. 
. . . The United Nations should not 
become a haven for disloyal Amer- 
icans or for espionage.” 

This “essentially administrative prob- 
lem” was one of the main obstacles 
in the United States to increased con- 
fidence in the United Nations, said 
Mr. Lodge, who went on to speak of 
the investigations now being conduc- 
ted by his Government concerning 
United States nationals on the Secre- 
tariat staff. The investigations were 
proceeding rapidly — nearly 1,800 
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forms had been filled—and in a few 
months the Secretary-General would 
be furnished with the information he 
had asked for from the United States 
Government. 


INTERESTED ONLY IN CONSPIRACY In shar- 
ing the general concern for the main- 
tenance of an independent Secretariat, 
the United States realized that, in 
order for this to be done, employees 
could not be penalized simply because 
they might not agree with the policies 
of the particular regime in power in 
their country of citizenship. 

On this question Mr. Lodge added: 
“We have no interest in knowing 
whether any American in the Secre- 
tariat is a Republican or a Democrat, 
or an Independent, so long as he meets 
the Charter standards of efficiency, 
competence and integrity. We do, 
however, have an interest in knowing 
whether he is a member of a con- 
spiracy dedicated to the forcible over- 
throw of our democratic form of 
government—and undoubtedly most 
of you here have a similar interest.” 





REPORT ACCEPTABLE The United States 
considered the report of the Secretary- 
General on personnel policy as a 
whole “to be acceptable.” Further- 
more, it Was not opposed to full dis- 
cussion on the question. But such a 
discussion had no bearing on the prac- 
tical situation. This was that the Sec- 
retary-General was facing the problem 
before him in an effective and forth- 
right manner and should not be pre- 
vented from working out a_ full 
solution. 

That was why the United States was 
co-sponsoring the draft resolution on 
personnel policy. For it believed that 
the Assembly at this time should take 
no action which would hinder the 
Secretary-General in taking whatever 
action might be necessary to deal with 
the situation and bring it to a success- 
ful conclusion. Mr. Lodge maintained 
that the establishment of the commit- 
tee proposed by the Asian-African 
group of states would make it im- 
possible for the Secretary-General to 
dea] adequately with the personnel 
problems confronting the Organiza- 
tion, problems which were “so bad 
for the whole Organization.” 


MAIN POINTS ENDORSED In summarizing 
the United States position on the whole 
question, Mr. Lodge said his delegation 
commended Mr. Lie’s policies as 
“measures designed to strengthen the 
Secretariat and the United Nations 
itself to meet the challenges which 
face us in the unknown future.” 
The United States representative 
endorsed Mr. Lie’s position on these 
major points: (1) that refusal to tes- 
tify on grounds of possible self-in- 
crimination was not consistent with 
the obligations of United Nations staff 
members; and, (2) that the Secretary- 
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SECRETARY-GENERAL TRYGVE LIE on March 27 formally accepted a gift from New Zealand of 
Rimu panelling for the United Nations Headquarters. The Rimu wood, taken from 300-year-old 
trees in New Zealand is associated with the Maori religion. Pictured at the brief presentation 
ceremony are (left): Ambassador Leslie Knox Munro, Permanent Representative of New Zealand 
to the United Nations; Mr. Andrew Cordier, Executive Assistant to the Secretary-General; and 
Mr, Lie. The Rimu panelling (seen here) is located on the first floor of the Assembly Building. 


General might dismiss a staff member 
if he had reasonable grounds for 
believing that the member was engag- 
ing, “or is likely to engage,” in sub- 
versive activities against the govern- 
ment of any Member state. 

Mr. Lodge then emphasized that 
his Government would do all in its 
power to provide the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with the information necessary 
to enable him to make a determination 
on this matter. This did not, however, 
constitute dictation to the Secretary- 
General, or to Member governments. 
It was a service to the United Nations 
in the interest of maintaining a Sec- 
retariat which measured up to a 
standard established by the Charter 
for international civil servants. 

The policies of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral deserved a fair trial, Mr. Lodge 
affirmed. But time and support were 
necessary to make them effective. The 
General Assembly would be able to 
judge the value of the policies by 
their results. World public opinion, as 
well as that in the United States, would 
have an opportunity to judge those 
results. 

Urging the endorsement of the 
draft of which his delegation was a 
co-sponsor, Mr. Lodge concluded: “I 
am confident that these policies will 
prove themselves in the main test. 
They will serve to make the United 
Nations an effective force.” 


POLICIES APPROVED During the ensuing 
debate a number of other representa- 


tives expressed general endorsement 
for Mr. Lie’s personnel policies, al- 
though some reservations were sub- 
mitted. Almost every speaker stressed 
the difficulties which had faced the 
Secretary-General in the “teething 
stages” of the Secretariat. 

Other salient points underlined dur- 
ing the discussion included the ques- 
tion of relations with the “host state” 
—in this instance the United States— 
and the right of a staff member to 
refuse, upon the plea of possible self- 
incrimination, to answer questions 
during investigations into alleged sub- 
versive activities. 

The serious effect upon the morale 
of the Secretariat staff because of the 
charges against some of its members 
also was emphasized. It was “deeply 
disturbing,” said Leslie Knox Munro, 
of New Zealand, to reflect that the 
very document on which the debate 
was based had been presented by 
members of a Secretariat that was 
laboring under such a heavy handicap. 

Mr. Munro recalled that the found- 
ers of the United Nations had not 
asked for any supra-national rights for 
the Organization. They had not asked 
for its Headquarters to form a self- 
governing enclave, or that its servants 
should enjoy any personal immunity 
from the jurisdiction of the state with- 
in which they lived and worked. They 
had been confident that the Organiza- 
tion could flourish without such special 
privileges. 

The Organization’s broad member- 
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ship and its methods of taking deci- 
sions preciuded it from acting “covert- 
ly,” Mr. Munro continued. The Assem- 
bly’s continual supervision eliminated 
any possibility that the Secretariat 
“could work secretly” to the disadvan- 
tage of any state. There was therefore 
no ground upon which any state could 
find it necessary to deny the only priv- 
ileges for which the Organization 
asked: immunity of its archives from 
inspection and the immunity of its 
servants from questioning on the per- 
formance of their official duties. These 
reasons were as Valid now as they were 
in 1945. Given the nature of the Or- 
ganization’s activities, there could be 
no good reason for any host state to 
use its sOvereign powers in any way 
which interfered with the Organiza- 
tion’s freedom. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL CONDITIONS The New 
Zealand representative also touched on 
the importance of psychological con- 
ditions in regard to the international 
duty of the Secretariat. An interna- 
tional official not only had to refrain 
from any sort of self-assertion, but had 
also to content himself with very little 
satisfaction of the sense of immediate 
personal achievement. This arose from 
the wide diffusion of United Nations 
activities, its largely recommendatory 
—as distinct from executive—char- 
acter, and the long time required for 
results to manifest’ themselves on a 
world scale. Such a situation could be 
frustrating for anyone of good abilities. 
But the essential core of United Na- 
tions officials must consist of men and 
women who devoted a large part of 
their lives to such a special kind of 
service. 

It should be clearly understood that 
in the course of his work a staff mem- 
ber might be required to act against 
what his own government considered 
their interests. In this regard Mr. 
Munro pointed out that at every As- 
sembly session resolutions were adopt- 
ed which might be deeply resented by 
some Member state. Yet it was the 
duty of any national of that Member 
nation employed by the United Na- 
tions to play his part in carrying out 
such resolutions. 

In conclusion, Mr. Munro warned 
that national authorities might in the 
future be tempted to take measures 
the effect of which would be to assert 
a national control over their fellow 
citizens in the Secretariat. He added: 
“The international Secretariat, in 
which both staff members and govern- 
ments have taken pride, could quickly 
disintegrate into a diplomatic corps of 
national groups, each playing for its 
own hand, and united by no moral 
bond stronger than the fact of being 
paid from a single budget and housed 
in a single building beside the East 
River. We trust that this danger will 
vanish in the determination of the 
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Secretary-General, staff and Member 
states alike, to reinvigorate the princi- 
ples of the Charter governing the inter- 
national Secretariat.” 


A UNIVERSAL QUESTION Several other 
speakers dealt with the delicate ques- 
tion of relations with the “host state.” 
Fernand von Langenhove, of Belgium, 
regarded the question of personnel 
policy as “universal and indivisible.” 
He pointed out that the United Na- 
tions had regional offices, while the 
various specialized agencies had offices 
in various countries. Switzerland, 
France, Canada, and Italy were, like 
the United States, “host countries.” 
There were, for instance, French inter- 
national civil servants in UNESCO in 
Paris, and Italian international civil 
servants working for FAO in Rome. 
Moreover, these international civil 
servants Were sent on missions through- 
out the world; few countries did not 
extend hospitality to them; everywhere 
the nature of their duties required the 
same independence; equally, every- 
where they were required to respect 
the institutions not only of their own 
countries but of other countries. They 
were required to conduct themselves 
with the reserve and tact imposed upon 
them by their position as international 
civil servants. The Secretary-General 
therefore had to base his personnel 
policy on uniform criteria. 


DIFFERING CRITERIA The question of cri- 
teria was also stressed by Oscar G. 
Gundersen, of Norway, who held that 
no direct comparison between the ad- 
ministration of a Member state and 
that of an international organization 
was valid. Mr. Gundersen said that 
the criteria and standards to be applied 
by the Secretary-General in determin- 
ing whether a staff member is loyal 
and suited for his position in the 
Secretariat were different from the 
criteria and standards used by the 
United States to determine whether an 
employee was loyal and suitable for 
the civil service of that country. 


The Assembly should not forget that 
the principle of freedom of opinion and 
political belief was specifically includ- 
ed in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights. Furthermore, it was 
guaranteed to Secretariat members in 
the staff reguiations governing their 
employment in the United Nations. A 
general rule which would exclude per- 
sons whose political views might be 
called communistic would, it seemed 
to the Norwegian delegation, amount 
to a violation of these basic principles. 
Moreover, such a rule would be un- 
tenable in an organization which in- 
cluded communist as well as non- 
communist countries. 


INTERNATIONAL LOYALTY Daniel von 
Balluseck, of the Netherlands, thought 
a truly international Secretariat could 


be based only on the international 
loyalty of its members. “The sum total 
of sixty national loyalties does not 
amount to international loyalty—in 
other words to loyalty to the United 
Nations,” declared Mr. von Balluseck. 
On the other hand “international 
loyalty” was not the denationalized 
loyalty of a man without a country. 
Mr. von Balluseck agreed with sev- 
eral other members that every govern- 
ment had a right to decide whether or 
not it wished to prohibit the affiliation 
of its own civil servants with any 
party, association or group whatever. 
But an international organization could 
not and should not apply the different 
and changing national standards of 
each and all its members, nor should 





“IN ORDER to perform its task successfully, the 
Secretariat needs the confidence of all Member 
states,” said Mr. von Balluseck (Netherlands). 


it discriminate among them. It should 
set an international standard based 
upon the laws and interests of the 
Organization as a whole. It might even 
be advisable, in the Organization’s in- 
terests, to stipulate that members of 
the Secretariat, for the duration of 
their service, should not be members 
of any political party. Such a provision 
would avoid discrimination, would 
protect the Secretariat and its interna- 
tional character and forestall certain 
difficulties and criticisms, from what- 
ever side. 


In expressing appreciation for the 
Secretary-General’s report on person- 
nel policy, Mr. von Balluseck also 
noted the statement of the Staff Coun- 
cil of the Secretariat, commending that 
body for its sense of responsibility and 
“readiness to co-operate.” The Nether- 
lands agreed that further careful study 
of the “delicate problems” involved 
was essential, but doubted whether the 
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establishment of a 15-member commit- 
tee, as envisaged in the Asian-Afri- 
can draft, would offer the best pros- 
pects for facilitating the Assembly’s 
task. The best solution lay in the tri- 
partite proposal, as amended by the 
Netherlands and five other delegations. 


TRIBUTES TO SECRETARIAT Several other 
representatives, in expressing support 
for the tripartite proposal and general 
support for the Secretary-General’s 
personnel policy, also commended the 
high standard of efficiency and in- 
tegrity of the United Nations Secre- 
tariat. Canada, said Paul Martin, be- 
lieved that the Secretariat staff, for the 
most part, brought to their task the 
“highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence and integrity” referred to in 
Article 101 of the Charter. A genuine 
sense of dedication and devotion to 
duty characterized many members of 
the staff. This was essential to the suc- 
cess of the Organization, in which, 
said Mr, Martin, there was no place 
for anyone who so dishonored his 
pledge of employment as to be actively 
hostile to his own or to any other 
Member state. 

Canada believed that the personnel 
policy should provide for the dismissal 
of anyone unworthy of employment 
and for fair and effective procedures 
by which his worth could be deter- 
mined. The United Nations should 
be pre-eminent in its respect for hu- 
man personality. Mr. Martin added: 
“Our success in reconciling the some- 
times conflicting interests involved in 
these personnel matters can be a meas- 
ure of our success with the larger con- 
flicts, to the resolving of which this 
Organization is dedicated.” 

Announcing Australia’s support for 
the tripartite proposal, Sir Percy Spen- 
der said it was tendered “not in the 
sense of giving support to every con- 
clusion the Secretary-General has 
come to, because I think he would be 
the first to concede that it is necessary 
before reaching his decision as to the 
future approach to any particular 
problem, that he should bear in mind 
what has been said in the course of 
this debate.” Australia believed that 
the Secretary-General would “do just 
this” and had confidence in his in- 
tegrity and ability to do justice in all 
personnel cases brought before him. 
FRANCE’S CRITICISM A more critical ap- 
proach to the Secretary-General’s re- 
port was taken by Henri Hoppenot, of 
France, who disputed the automatic 
dismissal of staff members solely be- 
cause they had declined to answer 
questions put to them by certain in- 
quiry bodies of the United States. The 
French representative pointed out that 
“the principle of respect” for the in- 
ternational status of the Organization 
applied as strictly to the host country 
as to other Member states. In partic- 
ular, he emphasized that this principle 
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“THE UNITED NATIONS offers no universal 
panacea for the evils of humanity and its Sec- 
retariat is not a deus ex machina which can 
offer such a panacea,” declared Henri Hop- 
penot, of France, during the Assembly’s debate. 


precluded a host country from agree- 
ing to or proposing the co-operation 
of the Secretariat in the execution of 
that country’s laws and internal reg- 
ulations, so far as international civil 
servants were concerned. 

Mr. Hoppenot repeated arguments 
adduced by several other representa- 
tives: that the Secretariat was not “a 
nest of spies.” Nor did it take any im- 
portant decisions. It was, in the real 
meaning of the term, a Secretariat. 
The responsibility for decisions fell to 
the Councils and to the Assembly, 
which were themselves made up of the 
delegations of the sixty sovereign 
countries in the Organization. If peo- 
ple realized this no one would be 
justified in saying either that its Mem- 
bers or that the Secretariat as a whole 
represented a danger to anyone, and 
many unjust criticisms and attacks 
might have been avoided. 


“DEEPER CAUSES” France believed that 
the crisis now shaking the Secretariat 
had deeper causes than the temporary 
misunderstandings which had caught 
the attention of the public and the 
General Assembly. Such misunder- 
standings had had their influence on 
the morale of the Secretariat; that in- 
fluence had been greater because of the 
fact that the misunderstandings were 
added to an already unsatisfactory sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Lie had related the difficulties 
which he faced in 1946 when he had 
to set up the Secretariat and rapidly 
recruited a vast staff. There was no 
doubt that there were considerable 
difficulties and that Mr. Lie devoted 
exemplary zeal to overcoming them. 
Some persons felt, however, that it 
would perhaps have been wiser to have 





“made haste more slowly.” They felt 
that in a period when the United Na- 
tions was just beginning its activities 
it was not necessary immediately to 
have a general staff complete “down 
to the last man.” The result of the 
practice followed was recruitment of 
a mediocre quality which, although it 
gave the United Nations some out- 
standing elements, brought in too many 
employees who could not be used in 
or were unqualified for their posts. 

France felt that the Secretariat was 
still suffering from having got off to 
this “bad start.” In any case, profound 
marks had been left on the administra- 
tive practices of the Organization. 

Mr. Hoppenot mentioned that any- 
thing which might appear to make the 
Secretary-General’s post “an autocratic 
one” should be eliminated. One must 
also get rid of anything which might 
seem to make a worthy staff member 
subject to the good pleasure of his 
superiors or to make careers, and even 
jobs, dependent on “blind submission 
to an absolute power.” 

Other suggestions made by Mr. 
Hoppenot included the expansion of 
the Staff Regulations; a system of basic 
recruitment by means of competition 
or Other methods which would provide 
the staff with young personnel capable 
of being trained; better prospects for 
promotion; more security of tenure; 
and the reinforcement of the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal’s authority. 


NEED FOR FURTHER STUDY The belief that 
questions as “delicate and complex” as 
those involved in the Secretary-Gener- 
al’s report could not be satisfactorily 
discussed in a plenary session of the 
Assembly was stressed by Rajeshwar 
Dayal, of India, who introduced the 
Asian-African proposal for a commit- 
tee to study the whole question in de- 
tail, Mr. Dayal could recall no pre- 
vious occasion on which a problem of 
such dimensions had been disposed of 
directly in plenary, without the benefit 
of Committee debate. 

With this consideration in mind, 
India, together with eleven other dele- 
gations, had introduced a proposal that 
the jurists’ report should be referred 
to a 15-member committee, so that the 
whole problem and its implications 
might be studied in the light and pur- 
poses of the Charter. Meanwhile, no 
action should be taken on the basis of 
the jurists’ report which might preju- 
dice the issues until the committee had 
reported to the Assembly and a de- 
cision was taken by the Assembly. 
JURISTS’ REPORT Mr. Dayal dealt at 
length with the report of the panel of 
jurists. Closer examination of this 
showed that a new conside?ation had 
been introduced among the criteria 
governing United Nations recruitment 
and employment. This was the princi- 
ple of the host country. The jurists, 

(Continued on page 300) 
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Commission on the Status of Women 





Implementing Political Rights Pact 


HE Commission on the Status of 
Women, having witnessed during 


-its seventh session the signing by 


eighteen countries of the Convention 
on the Political Rights of Women, indi- 
cated in discussions and resolutions its 
intention to continue paying close at- 
tention to development of the rights 
proclaimed in the Convention. During 
the session, which ended April 3, the 
Commission also adopted resolutions 
on the nationality of married women, 
one recommending circulation for 
comment among Member states of 
a draft convention (see BULLETIN, 
vol. XIV, no. 7); on educational and 
economic opportunities; on participa- 
tion of women in the work of the 
United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies; and on the technical assistance 
program as it relates to the status of 
women. Another resolution expressed 
regret at the refusal by the United 
States of an entry visa to Mrs, Ray 
Luckock, of Canada, a representative 
of the Women’s International Demo- 
cratic Federation. 


POLITICAL RIGHTS Miss Minerva Ber- 
nardino, of the Dominican Republic, 
Commission Chairman, describing 
political rights as one of the Commis- 
sion’s most important questions, called 
the Convention one of the greatest vic- 
tories so far won by women and a de- 
cisive step in the history of world fem- 
inism. She regretted, however, that the 
Constitutions of the new states of Libya 
and of Eritrea, now federated with 
Ethiopia, gave women no political 
rights, although they were created un- 
der United Nations auspices. The 
Commission, she felt, should continue 
to help women of those countries ob- 
tain justice. 

Miss Uldarica Manas, of Cuba, sug- 
gested that it would be useful if the 
secretariat prepared a detailed study 
on the position of women in Libya 
and Eritrea to help the Commission to 
decide what steps should be taken. 

Pointing out that there were still 
more than fifteen countries, nearly all 
Member states, where women did not 
possess the right to vote, Mrs. Lorena 
Hahn, of the United States, said that 
it was not sufficient merely to produce 
a convention. Consideration must also 
be given to ways in which govern- 
ments could implement it as rapidly 
as possible. 


lacked a guarantee by signatory states 
ensuring women free and full enjoy- 
ment of the rights granted them in the 
Convention. Agreeing with this view, 
Mrs. F. A. Novikova, of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., further asserted that the 
Convention contained no clause ex- 
tending its provisions to the trust and 
non-self-governing territories, thus en- 
abling the administering powers to 
continue to deprive women there of 
the most elementary rights. This fail- 
ure, Mrs. Zofia Wasilkowska, of Po- 
land, said, discriminated against the 
most oppressed category of women. 

Speaking on the political status of 
women in trust territories, Miss Joan 
Young, of New Zealand, declared that 
the backwardness of women in some 
areas was due more to their stage of 
development than to a lack of political 
rights, and Mrs. John Warde, of the 


United Kingdom, rejected the thesis 
that the problem of the rights of 
women was confined exclusively to de- 
pendent territories. 

Clarifying the situation in French 
territories, Mrs. Marie-Hélene Lefau- 
cheux, of France, said that in all ex- 
cept Algeria men and women were on 
a footing of absolute equality in re- 
gard to the right to vote. France had 
left it to the Algerian parliament to 
decide when Moslem women should 
be granted political rights and she re- 
gretted that the Algerian assembly had 
not yet seen fit to do so. 

As for women’s position generally 
in non-self-governing territories, Mrs. 
Lefaucheux maintained that there 
were practical difficulties, such as 
widely-scattered populations, sketchy 
communications, customs, and the fail- 
ure to maintain vital records, which 
prevented immediate granting of the 
franchise to women. Progress, how- 
ever, was being made toward granting 
the franchise. 

Mrs. Warde, agreeing that the Con- 
vention marked a considerable step 
forward in the work of the Commis- 
sion, reiterated that the present text 
contained some provisions to which 
the United Kingdom would be unable 





FIVE DELEGATES to the Commission on the Status of Women discuss a document before a 
meeting. Left to right: Gabriela Mistral, of Chile; Miss Uldarica Manas, of Cuba; Miss Minerva 
Bernardino, of the Dominican Republic, the Commission Chairman; Mrs. Fortuna André Guery, 
Haiti; and Mrs. Isabel Sanchez de Urdaneta, of Venezuela. Next session will be held in 1954. 


DEFECTS Mrs. Elizavieta Popova, of 
the U.S.S.R., said that the principal 
defect in the Convention was that it 
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to agree until such time as certain 
changes had occurred in the political, 
economic, and social fields. 


CONVENTION The Commission adopted 
four resolutions. One recommends that 
Member states which have not yet 
done so should sign and ratify or ac- 
cede to the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women; that the General 
Assembly invite signature and ratifica- 
tion or accession by non-Member 
states which are or become members 
of the specialized agencies or parties 
to the Statute of the International 
Court of Justice; and requests that 
states parties to the Convention report 
every two years to the Economic and 
Social Council on measures to imple- 
ment the provisions of the Convention. 
The resolution, addressed to the Econ- 
omic and Social Council, was ap- 
proved by a vote of 10 to none, with 
7 abstentions. 


TERRITORIES 9 The Commission unani- 
mously adopted a resolution urging the 
development of women’s political rights 
in territories where women do not yet 
enjoy full political rights. Noting “that 
in some areas of the world, including 
certain trust and non-self-governing 
territories, women do not enjoy full 
political rights and that progress in 
this field can be achieved more readily 
if the education of women receives 
greater emphasis,” it recommends that 
the Council invite “the General As- 
sembly and the Trusteeship Council as 
appropriate in collaboration with the 
governments of all states which ad- 
minister territories, including trust and 
non-self-governing territories, where 
women do not enjoy full political 
rights, to take all necessary measures 
leading to the development of political 
rights of women in such territories, in 
particular by means of education.” 
The resolution invites the Secretary- 
General to report to the Commission 
on the Status of Women on the steps 
taken to implement the resolution. 

A second resolution, approved by a 
vote of 16 to 0, with one abstention, 
expresses the hope that the administer- 
ing authorities will reply in detail, in 
their annual reports, to all questions 
relating to the status of women. 

It invites the Secretary-General to 
transmit regularly to the Commission 
the information thus furnished by the 
administering authorities as well as all 
relevant records and documents of the 
Trusteeship Council. 


SUGGESTIONS The fourth resolution 
calls upon the Secretary-General to 
summarize suggestions on ways in 
which equal politica] rights for wom- 
en can be achieved and made effective, 
with particular attention to the situa- 
tion in countries which have not yet 
granted women political rights, or have 
only recently done so, as to legislation, 
political education of women, and 
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MRS. LAURE TABET, of Lebanon, and Mrs. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, of France, delegates to the 
seventh session. The Commission adopted a resolution urging broader participation of women 
in the United Nations, its Secretariat and the specialized agencies. The session ended April 3. 


other matters he considers pertinent. 

Adopted by a vote of 14 to none, 
with 3 abstentions, the resolution sug- 
gests, among other things, that the 
Secretary-General should include in 
his annual memorandum on Constitu- 
tions a table showing suffrage grants 
originally involving limitations on 
grounds of sex, such as limitations to 
certain areas within a country, or to 
certain types of elections, or on the 
basis of educational or property quali- 
fications not required of men, and 
legislative changes subsequent to such 
grants in relation to the achievement 
of equal suffrage for women. 

It also invites the Secretary-General 
to provide the Commission with avail- 
able information on fellowships and 
other assistance available to govern- 
ments through the United Nations or 
the specialized agencies for the train- 
ing of persons interested in improving 
the status of women through legisla- 
tion, education, or other constitutional 
means. 


EDUCATION In the discussion on edu- 
cational opportunities, the Commission 
considered a number of reports and 
charts, many prepared by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. One UNESCO 
report said that equality in primary 
education already exists in many 
countries. Progress was noted in sec- 
ondary education, and in higher or 
university education the number of 
women students had doubled in quite 
a few countries. 

The Inter-American Commission of 
Women, reporting that women had 
free access to the universities in all 
the American Republics, said that the 
Commission was stressing fundamental 
education, vocational and_ technical 
training, and special attention to the 
education of women in rural areas. 
The International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions stressed the need 


for equal opportunities through re- 
moval of economic and social barriers. 
The International Federation of Uni- 
versity Women urged that higher edu- 
cation be considered an integral part 
of the educational system. 

Vocational guidance and technical 
training were emphasized in the report 
of the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, because of their relationship to 
employment opportunities, as was the 
problem of providing women with the 
type of basic education enabling them 
to take advantage of subsequently 
higher education opportunities. 

The World Federation of Trade 
Unions urged more and better voca- 
tional training as a basis for equal 
economic opportunities. The Interna- 
tional Council of Women hoped for 
continuing assistance by the Council 
to countries where illiteracy is a prob- 
lem, urged governments to diversify 
the education of women, and declared 
that responsible authorities should take 
all possible measures to improve the 
standards of the teaching profession 
and increase teachers’ salaries, and 
particularly to remove the bar of mar- 
riage still existing in many countries 
for female teachers, 

The World Union of Catholic 
Women’s Organizations stressed a need 
for education of equal value rather 
than identical education for girls and 
boys, maintaining that there should be 
no compulsion and every person 
should be free to choose the schooling 
best suited to his talents. 

The International Federation of 
Business and Professional Women 
urged the necessity to open new areas 
for women to overcome the “wrong 
assumption” that woman’s intellect is 
inferior to man’s. . 


IDENTICAL The Commission adopted a 
resolution recommending that basic 
school curricula be identical for pupils 
of both sexes. 
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Based on the assumption that identi- 
ty of basic programs is essential if all 
children are to have an equal chance 
of really benefitting from educational 
opportunities, the resolution would 
have the Economic and Social Council 
draw the attention of governments and 
specialized agencies to the need for 
ensuring the identity of basic school 
curricula for pupils of both sexes. The 
vote was 15 in favor, none against, 
with 2 abstentions. 


SCHOLARSHIPS By a unanimous vote 
the Commission recommended that 
laws and regulations regarding the dis- 
tribution of scholarships provide equal 
opportunities for girls in all fields and 
careers. 

The resolution, addressed to the 
Council, expressed the hope that in 
countries where native and official 
languages exist, women will be given 
equal opportunities to acquire the lan- 
guage, in addition to their own, which 
will permit them access to the re- 
sources of knowledge in the general 
culture of the country. 


PART-TIME WORK Most speakers agreed 
that the Commission was not in a 
position either to encourage or dis- 
courage part-time work. The practice 
could operate to impair the position 
of all workers and of the unemployed, 
could lead to evasion of responsibility 
with regard to sovial security, paid 
vacations, opportunities for advance- 
ment. Yet, part-time work provides 
many women with the necessary funds 
to balance the home budget and the 
Opportunity to maintain their skills 
and offers a service to some em- 
ployers. 

By a vote of 12 to 3 (Byelorussia, 
Poland, U.S.S.R.), with 1 abstention 
(France), the Commission adopted a 
resolution noting the preliminary re- 
ports prepared by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral and the International Labor Or- 
ganization and requesting continued 
studies for discussion at its next ses- 
sion. 

The resolution also invites the Secre- 
tary-General and ILO to give attention 
to the work of women in cottage in- 
dustries and handicrafts and in season- 
al agricultural work in the economical- 
ly under-developed countries. 


EQUAL PAY A resolution urging all 
countries to grant women equal pay 
for equal work was adopted by the 
Commission by a vote of 14 to 0, 3 
abstaining. Noting that ILo’s Conven- 
tion on Equal Remuneration had been 
brought into force by the ratification 
of three countries (Belgium, Mexico, 
and Yugoslavia), the resolution pro- 
poses that the Council urge increased 
efforts toward widespread implementa- 
tion of equal remuneration and sug- 
gests that the Council invite the Sec- 
retary-General to furnish information 
on the matter annually. 
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WOMEN IN THE UNITED NATIONS A draft 
resolution “noting with keen disap- 
pointment” the “exceedingly small 
number” of women holding senior and 
policy-making positions both in the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies was introduced by Miss Min- 
erva Bernardino, of the Dominican Re- 
public, Commission Chairman, as co- 
sponsor with Mrs. Isabel Sanchez de 
Urdaneta, of Venezuela. The resolution 
urged the Secretary-General to make 
an active effort to appoint more wom- 
en to the better jobs. A part of the 
United Nations Charter, Article 8, 
specifies that no restrictions shall be 
placed on the eligibility (for employ- 
ment) of men and women in any ca- 
pacity and that conditions of equality 
should prevail. 

Pointing out that at present only 
one woman holds a post in the Secre- 
tariat which could be regarded as of 
real importance, Miss Bernardino 
charged that it appeared that a male 
staff member needed no extraordinary 
qualifications for promotion, while any 
woman had to be “superqualified” to 
be given a post with even small re- 
sponsibility. 

The resolution, as adopted by the 
Commission by a vote of 15 to 0, with 
2 abstentions, urged the Secretary- 
General and all chief administrative 
officers of related agencies to give 





GABRIELA MISTRAL, of Chile, a 1945 Nobel 
Prize winner in poetry was one of three women 
among the seventeen persons signing, for their 
governments, the Convention on the Political 
Rights of Women, on March 31 at Head- 
quarters. The other two were Miss Minerva 
Bernardino, of the Dominican Republic, Chair- 
man of the Commission on the Status of Wom- 
en and Mrs. Marie-Héléne Lefaucheux, of 
France. Other countries whose representatives 
signed the Convention are: Argentina, Byelo- 
russia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Ecuador, Ethiopia, Guatemala, Indonesia, Mex- 
ico, Poland, Ukrainian S.S.R., U.S.S.R., and 
Yugoslavia. Greece signed later. Six ratifica- 
tions by national parliaments are necessary to 
bring the Convention into force, on the nine- 
tieth day after deposit of the sixth ratification. 


equal consideration to qualified women 
in making appointments to senior and 
policy-making positions in the Secre- 
tariat of the United Nations and the 
specialized agencies and also urged 
them to eliminate all discrimination 
against women from conditions of em- 
ployment. The resolution also includes 
a request for annual reports by the 
Secretary-General on the number and 
proportion of applications presented 
by women and accepted, as well as a 
request for information on the number 
and proportion of women in fellow- 
ship and internship programs of the 
United Nations and its agencies, and 
those serving on technical assistance 
projects. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE A resolution spe- 
cifically aimed at increasing women’s 
influence on the technical assistance 
program suggested that the Council 
recommend to governments that they 
let women share in planning specific 
technical assistance programs and sug- 
gest ways to improve the status of 
women through these projects. The 
vote was unanimous. 


REPRESENTATION The delay in admitting 
to the United States Mrs. Ray Luck- 
ock, of Canada, representative of the 
Women’s International Democratic 
Federation, an organization in con- 
sultative status, to attend the Com- 
mission’s session resulted in adoption 
of a resolution expressing regret that 
Mrs. Luckock had not been granted 
an entry visa by the United States. 
Adopted by a vote of 14 to 1 (United 
States), with 2 abstentions, the resolu- 
tion also refers to the Headquarters 
Agreement on admission of represent- 
atives of non-governmental organiza- 
tions in a consultative status to the 
Headquarters area, calls attention to 
that abnormal situation of refusing ad- 
mission to a qualified consultant, and 
asks the Council to take the issue up 
at this session. (The Council, on 
March 31, United States abstaining, 
decided to place the matter on its 
agenda for the present session.) 

Closing its session, the Commission 
took note of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Communications; heard a 
report by Miss Uldarica Manas, of 
Cuba, on proceedings of the last ses- 
sion of the Human Rights Commis- 
sion, complimented Miss Manas and 
appointed Mrs. Lefaucheux as repre- 
sentative to the next session; agreed to 
request the Economic and_ Social 
Council for permission to hold its 
next session in 1954 either in Geneva 
or in any country away from Head- 
quarters that might extend an invita- 
tion; and adopted a program of work 
for the coming year, including an 
order of priority for various studies 
to be made by the Secretariat. Em- 
phasis will be on Political Rights, 
Nationality, Economic Rights, Equal 
Pay, and Family Law. 
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Substantial Difference Remains 
on Demilitarization of Kashmir 





But Some Narroning of Gap Reported 


ET another attempt has been made 

by Dr. Frank P. Graham, United 
Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan, to negotiate an agreement 
between India and Pakistan on the 
demilitarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir. 

The main problem has been the 
number and character of the forces to 
be left on the two sides of the cease- 
fire line at the end of the period of 
demilitarization. Although during the 
most recent negotiations in Geneva 
from February 4 to 19 there was some 
narrowing of the gap between the posi- 
tions of the two Governments, a sub- 
stantial difference still remains. 

This Dr. Graham states in a report 
to the Security Council, dated March 
27, which is his fifth report since his 
appointment on April 30, 1951. In 
previous reports and statements to the 
Council, he has reviewed the back- 
ground, the content, and the steps in 
the acceptance of his twelve proposals 
for a plan of demilitarization, which 
he first submitted to the Governments 
on September 7, 1951. In this report, 
he concentrates on proposal seven re- 
garding the number and character of 
the forces, over which the main dif- 
ferences persist. 


SERIES OF SUGGESTIONS Early in his 
consultations with the two Govern- 
ments in 1951, Dr. Graham found 
that India maintained that there should 
remain in the territory to be evacuated 
by the Pakistan army a civil force; 
and that Pakistan maintained that, 
after withdrawals and _ reductions, 
there should, in general, be a military 
balance on the respective sides. 

Thus, in an effort to discover 
whether there were circumstances un- 
der which one or the other of those 
positions could become the basis of 
an agreement, he made certain sug- 
gestions then as a basis for their 
negotiation. 

Subsequently, during the course of 
his continued efforts to assist the two 
Governments to reach an agreement, 
he has made five other suggestions for 
negotiation on this point, including 
the latest exploratory suggestions made 
in Geneva. 

The first five of the series of six 
suggestions were: 

First, the original proposal made on 
September 7, 1951, provided that the 
parties should agree that the demili- 
tarization should be carried out in 
such a way that, at the end of the 
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period of demilitarization, on the 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line, 
the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals 
not normally resident there who had 
entered the State for the purpose of 
fighting would have been withdrawn; 
the Pakistan troops would have been 
withdrawn from the State; and large- 
scale disbandment and disarmament 
of the Azad (free) Kashmir forces 
would have taken place. On _ the 
Indian side of the cease-fire line, the 
bulk of the Indian forces in the State 
would have been withdrawn; and fur- 
ther withdrawals or reductions, as the 
case might be, of the Indian and State 
armed forces remaining in the State 
after the completion of that operation 
would have been carried out. The 
number of civil armed forces to re- 
main on the Pakistan side and the 
size of the Indian force for the Indian 
side were left open for negotiation. 

Second, a revision of this proposal 
contained in his second report, dated 
December 18, 1951, suggested there 
should remain on each side of the 
cease-fire line the lowest possible num- 
ber of armed forces based in propor- 
tion on the number existing on each 
side on January 1, 1949, the date of 
the cease-fire. 

Third, a suggestion made in July 
1952 provided that the number re- 
maining on the Pakistan side should 
be between 3,000 and 6,000, excluding 
3,500 Gilgit and Northern Scouts, and, 
on the Indian side, between 12,000 
and 18,000 of the Indian army, ex- 
cluding 6,000 State Militia. 

Fourth, the definite figures of 6,000 
and 18,000 for the respective sides, 
exclusive of the Scouts and the State 
Militia, were suggested in September 
1952. 

And fifth, in the same month, it 
was suggested that criteria should be 
established by which definite figures 
might be agreed on at a military con- 
ference to be held after the signing of 
a truce agreement. 


SECURITY COUNCIL'S RESOLUTION On De- 
cember 23, 1952, it will be recalled, 
the Security Council, after having con- 
sidered Dr. Graham’s fourth report, 
adopted a resolution jointly sponsored 
by the United Kingdom and the Unit- 
ed States, which, among other things, 
endorsed the general principles on 
which Dr. Graham had sought to 
bring about agreement between India 
and Pakistan; and urged the two Gov- 
ernments to enter into immediate ne- 


gotiations under Dr. Graham’s aus- 
pices in order to reach agreement on 
the specific number of forces to remain 





on each side of the line—this to be 
between 3,000 and 6,000 on the Pak- 
istan side and between 12,000 and 
18,000 on the Indian side, as proposed 
by Dr. Graham in his third suggestion 
in July 1952, and to be arrived at 
bearing in mind the principles of cri- 
teria contained in the Representative’s 
fifth suggestion. The Council also 
asked the two Governments to report 
to it within 30 days and Dr. Graham 
to keep it informed of any progress. 

India made known during the Coun- 
cil’s deliberations that it could not 
accept the resolution. It was not pre- 
pared to be a party to any talks on the 
basis suggested. However, in line with 
its readiness to explore all avenues 
toward a peaceful settlement, it would 
be prepared to join and continue in 
any talks in connection with the dis- 
pute. 

Pakistan was prepared to go for- 
ward on the basis of the Council’s 
resolution, subject to suggestions pre- 
viously made which might improve the 
situation, as well as the possibilities of 
reaching an agreement between the 
two sides. 


NEGOTIATIONS ARRANGED In subsequent 
meetings with representatives of India 
and Pakistan to ascertain their atti- 
tudes toward a renewal of the negotia- 
tions, Dr. Graham learned that, where- 
as Pakistan was prepared to comply 
with the resolution and to enter into 
immediate negotiations on that basis, 
India remained unable to accept the 
resolution as the basis for the resump- 
tion of negotiations. However, India 
was prepared to consider avenues of 
peacefwW negotiations which did not 
violate the basic principles and stand- 
ards of the two resolutions of the 
former United Nations Commission 
of August 13, 1948, and January 5, 
1949. 

After those conversations, the two 
Governments agreed that a meeting 
of their representatives at ministerial 
level should be held under the auspices 
of Dr. Graham in Geneva to continue 
the negotiations on the basis of the 
two Commission resolutions, bearing 
in mind the assurances, clarifications, 
and elucidations given to them by the 
Commission. Moreover, that basis was 
to be without prejudice to a further 
consideration, should that become nec- 
essary, of the twelve proposals of the 
United Nations Representative. The 
Council was informed by Dr. Graham 
of the agreement to meet again in 
Geneva. 


FIRST STAGE The Geneva negotiations 
were in two stages. The first stage 
dealt with implementation of that part 
of the former Commission’s resolution 
of August 13, 1948, which concerned 
a truce agreement. 
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India’s position was that the Azad 
Kashmir forces “cannot be differenti- 
ated from the Pakistan army of which 
they are, for all practical purposes, an 
integral part, and that their number, 
equipment, and efficiency constitute a 
threat to the security of the State.” 
The withdrawal, therefore, of the Pak- 
istan troops and the tribesmen and 
Pakistan nationals not normally resi- 
dent in the State who had entered it 
for the purpose of fighting “will not 
materially diminish this threat which 
is aggravated by the ease with which, 
owing to the proximity of Pakistan’s 
military cantonments, these forces 
could be quickly reinforced by the 
Pakistan Army.” 

“So long as agreement regarding 
the complete disbanding and disarming 
of the Azad Kashmir forces is not 
reached,” India stated, “a truce agree- 
ment connot create ‘the conditions 
for a final settlement of the situation 
in the State of Jammu and Kashmir.’ 
India is, therefore, unable to accept 
any reduction of its present forces ex- 
cept as part of an overall arrangement 
which includes not only the with- 
drawal of Pakistan troops, tribesmen, 
and Pakistan nationals not normally 
resident in the State who have entered 
for the purpose of fighting, but also 
agreement on the measures to be 
adopted for the complete disbanding 
and disarming of the Azad Kashmir 
forces.” 

Against this argument, Pakistan 
contended that, under the former 
Commission’s resolution, the with- 
drawal of Pakistan troops is contingent 
upon the withdrawal of the “bulk” of 
the Indian army. The Commission had 
explained that “synchronization of the 
withdrawal of the armed forces of the 
two Governments will be arranged 
between the respective High Com- 
mands and the Commission.” 

Pakistan pointed to its reaffirmation 
on February 5, 1953, that, once a 
satisfactory truce agreement based on 
such principles was arrived at, Pakis- 
tan would proceed to fulfill all its ob- 
ligations. To Pakistan, the problem 
thus resolved itself into one of securing 
India’s agreement to withdraw the 
“bulk” of its forces from the State. 


AGREEMENT NOT POSSIBLE Dr. Graham 
explains that the results of the meet- 
ings and conversations with the repre- 
sentatives separately on this approach 
led him to conclude that agreement 
was not possible at that time between 
the two Governments on a truce agree- 
ment based solely on that part of the 
August 13, 1948, resolution, and it 
appeared to him that the same diffi- 
culties that existed as early as 1949 
were still the main obstacles in the 
way of carrying out the commitments 
which it embodied. 

He did not feel he could continue 
this approach, as the figures of troops 
proposed by India for the withdrawal 
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of the bulk of its army were not such 
as he could sponsor for acceptance by 
Pakistan; nor were the figures sug- 
gested by Pakistan negotiable with 
India. 

It was clear, then, that this approach 
would not lead to any fruitful result; 
and, in accordance with the terms of 
reference agreed on between the two 
Governments for the conference, fur- 
ther consideration of the twelve pro- 
posals ensued. 


SECOND STAGE It was during this sec- 
ond stage of the negotiations that Dr. 
Graham submitted his sixth, explora- 
tory suggestion on the number and 
character of forces to remain on each 
side of the cease-fire line at the end 
of the period of demilitarization. This 
was to the effect that, on the Pakistan 
side, there would remain an armed 
force of 6,000, separated from the 
administrative and operational com- 
mand of the Pakistan High Command 
and without armor and artillery, and, 
on the Indian side, an Indian army 
force of 21,000, including State armed 
forces without armor and artillery. 
Having met separately with the rep- 
resentatives to discuss with each their 
positions on this important matter, 
Dr. Graham presented his proposals 
for discussion on February 14. The 
positions of the two Governments were 
communicated to him three days later. 


POSITIONS OF INDIA, PAKISTAN On the 
specific figures for the forces on each 
side which he had proposed, India was 
unable to agree to the retention of any 
military forces in the so-called Azad 
Kashmir territory. India believed that 
the function of preventing violations 
of the cease-fire line on the Azad 
Kashmir side could be effectively per- 
formed by a civil armed force (2,000 
armed and 2,000 unarmed) to the 
formation of which India had already 
agreed. However, to meet Dr. Gra- 
ham’s point regarding the necessity of 
an adequate force to prevent infringe- 
ment of the cease-fire line from the 
Azad Kashmir side, India was willing 
to agree to some increase in the num- 
bers of the proposed civil armed force 
and also to the equipment of the 
armed section of this force with 
weapons suitable to assure the satis- 
factory discharge of that function. 
Pakistan contended that the sugges- 
tion contravened the Security Council’s 
resolution of December 23, 1952. The 
members of the Council had been at 
pains to affirm and explain that the 
bracket of figures of troops proposed 
had been arrived at after taking into 
account the military needs of both the 
Indian-occupied areas of the State and 
Azad Kashmir. No reasons, Pakistan 
said, had been advanced by Dr. Gra- 
ham to justify any change. The figures 
of troops for the Indian side had been 
arbitrarily raised, without any justifica- 
tion, to 21,000. Pakistan was con- 


vinced that if 21,000 Indian and State 
armed forces were allowed to remain 
on the Indian side as against only 
6,000 Azad Kashmir forces, the secu- 
rity of the Azad Kashmir area would 
be put in serious jeopardy. 

Furthermore, the figures suggested 
would destroy the safeguard contained 
in a later paragraph of the twelve pro- 
posals, and already accepted by both 
sides, that the demilitarization should 
be carried out in such a way as to 
involve no threat to the cease-fire 
agreement either during or after the 
period of demilitarization. 

The figures also had avowedly no 
other object than to meet India’s wish- 
es with regard to the number of forces 
to be retained on its side of the line. 
This failed to take into account the 
corresponding needs of security on the 
Azad Kashmir side. Such a process of 
continually yielding ground in the face 
of Indian intransigence amounted in 
effect to an endorsement and abetment 
of the Indian attitude, Pakistan argued. 
Thus it was a clear indication to India 
that its sustained attitude of intransi- 
gence would ultimately procure the 
formulation of a truce agreement on 
its own terms. 


NO GROUND FOR CONTINUING After 
thorough consideration of the Indian 
and Pakistan communications and fur- 
ther conversations with the Indian and 
Pakistan representatives, Dr. Graham 
feit, he explains, that there was no 
ground left at that stage on which to 
continue the conference, and therefore, 
in agreement with the two representa- 
tives, he decided to conclude it. 


DESIRABILITY OF AGREEMENT The Repre- 
sentative then goes on to say that, in 
view of the continuing disagreement, 
it is timely again to recall the value of 
an agreement to the people of the State 
of Jammu and Kashmir, to the people 
of the two nations, and to the people 
of the world. 

The people of the State, he says, 
have waited for more than four years 
for the fulfilment of the promise of a 
plebiscite under the two agreed Com- 
mission resolutions. Renewed physical 
and spiritual energies would be re- 
leased by an agreed settlement of the 
dispute. 

An agreement would have many 
positive values to India and Pakistan, 
he adds. Rather than continuing, to 
the point of possible catastrophe, a dis- 
agreement over ways of carrying out 
their four-year-old agreement to per- 
mit the people of the State to deter- 
mine their relationship with India ahd 
Pakistan, it would provide a decisive 
and co-operative step forward. It 
would settle their dispute with a con- 
structive peace and not by force of 
arms or the attrition of years. It might 
contribute, too, to the settlement of 
the disputes over evacuee property 
and waterways, which in turn would 
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improve the morale of the people and 
their productive programs. 

In a world in which the universal 
yearning of the people for peace is 
confronted with the high potentials for 
war, India and Pakistan have an un- 
precedented opportunity, Dr. Graham 
asserts, to provide the leadership for 
turning the world away from self- 
destruction toward self-determination, 
peace, and co-operation. 

Instead of continued reports to the 

Security Council of differences, he ob- 
serves, “may the leadership of over 
400,000,000 people, with the goodwill 
and assistance of the United Nations, 
join in negotiating and reporting an 
agreement on Kashmir and thereby 
light a torch along the difficult path 
of the peoples’ pilgrimage toward 
peace.” 
BASIS FOR AGREEMENT SOUGHT In a sep- 
arate section of his report, Dr. Gra- 
ham explains his role as a mediator in 
making his series of suggestions in an 
attempt to determine whether a basis 
can be found for an agreement be- 
tween the two Governments on the 
character and number of forces to re- 
main on each side of the cease-fire 
line. 

He makes, he says, no preferential 
brief for the lower figures of 3,000 to 
12,000 or the higher figures of 6,000 
to 21,000—“as a mediator whose re- 
sponsibility has been to keep striving 
for an agreement, he has hoped that a 
basis for the negotiation of an agree- 
ment might be found.” 

Dr. Graham hoped, for example, 
that the figures 6,000 and 18,000, with 
the accompanying provisions, would 
be found adequate, in the evacuated 
territory, for preserving law and order 
and the cease-fire line from violations, 
and, on the Indian side, for preserving 
law and order and the cease-fire line 
from violations, and for meeting de- 
fence needs. 

“In the belief that there will be no 
deliberate and responsible violation of 
the cease-fire line from either side,” 
he says, “it is nevertheless important 
that there be alertness on both sides 
of the line against the possibility of 
attempted violation by any possible 
irresponsible elements.” 

It appears obvious, he adds, that 
India under the two resolutions has 
some larger responsibilities on its side 
of the line than the local authorities 
have in the evacuated territory on the 
other side. 

Without recognition of the Azad 
Kashmir Government and _ without 
prejudice to the sovereignty of the 
State, he observes, it also appears ob- 
vious, by the nature of the cease-fire 
line and the temporary exercise of the 
necessary and useful functions of the 
local authorities, that (with the with- 
drawal of the tribesmen, Pakistan 
nationals, and Pakistan army and au- 
thority, and the large-scale disarming 
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and disbanding of the Azad Kashmir 
forces) there should be in the evacu- 
ated territory effective local authorities 
and effective armed forces. In the 
Azad Kashmir territory, those armed 
forces would be organized out of the 
remainder of the Azad Kashmir forces 
without armor or artillery, and there- 
after would be commanded by local 
officers under the local authorities, 
under the surveillance of the United 
Nations. 


PLEBISCITE ADMINISTRATOR The proposal 
on the number and character of the 
forces to remain takes on much added 
significance, Dr. Graham points out, 
because agreement on it would prepare 
the way for the induction of the 
Plebiscite Administrator into office at 
a definite time as provided in the 
tenth of the twelve proposals. 

Dr. Graham then goes on to stress 
the importance of the induction of the 
Plebiscite Administrator. It is timely, 
he says, that, with the necessary con- 
cern over the issue of the number and 
character of the forces, this concern 
should be reoriented in the framework 
of the larger meaning of such induc- 
tion. 

The proposal that the Government 
of India should cause the Plebiscite 
Administrator to be formally appoint- 
ed to office not later than the final day 
of the demilitarization period has been 
accepted by Pakistan. India’s accept- 
ance has been conditioned on its view 
that he could properly function only 
after the process of demilitarization 
is completed and the United Nations 
Representative is satisfied that peaceful 
conditions have been restored and the 
local authorities are recognized and 
are functioning on the Pakistan side 
of the cease-fire line under the sur- 
veillance of the Representative. In the 
interests of agreement, however, India 
would be prepared to agree to his in- 
duction on the last day of the period 
of demilitarization, provided such de- 
militarization is completed according 
to plan and is exhaustive so that the 
Plebiscite Administrator, as regards the 
forces remaining in the State after de- 
militarization is fully implemented, 
would be concerned only with their 
disposition. 


“WILL TO HAVE A PLEBISCITE” ‘The dif- 
ference over definite numbers, impor- 
tant as it is, looms less large,” Dr. 
Graham states, “than the difference 
between inducting and not inducting 
the Plebiscite Administrator into of- 
fice. The transformation in the situa- 
tion which comes from the simple 
fact of his induction into office is most 
important for the great objective of 
the self-determination of the people of 
the State under the agreements be- 
tween the two Governments. 

“The co-operation of the appro- 
priate authorities and agencies in the 
State. and the specified responsibilities 





of the Plebiscite Administrator all con- 
tribute to this objective. Facilitation of 
demilitarization gets much of its im- 
portance from the fact that it is a 
preliminary step in the facilitation of 
the plebiscite. Facilitation of the in- 
duction into office of the Plebiscite 
Administrator becomes an expression 
of the will to have a plebiscite.” 

In connection with the importance 
of the number of armed forces to be 
left at the end of the period of demili- 
tarization and the importance of the 
induction into office of the Plebiscite 
Administrator, Dr. Graham continues, 
“we should bear in mind the impor- 
tance of the later consideration of 
where the armed forces would be at 
the time of the preparation and hold- 
ing of the plebiscite.” 

Without anticipating the specified 
consultations of the United \Nations 
Representative and the Plebiscite Ad- 
ministrator with the appropriate au- 
thorities, and without prejudice to the 
meaning of the words, “final disposal,” 
proposal eleven of the twelve proposals 
provides, he points out, that the com- 
pletion of the program of demilitariza- 
tion would be without prejudice to the 
functions and responsibilities of the 
Representative and Plebiscite Admin- 
istrator with regard to the final dis- 
posal of forces as set forth in para- 
graphs 4 (a) and (b) of the Com- 
mission’s resolution of January 5, 
1949, 





New High Commissioner of 
Pacifie Islands Territory 


Frank E. Midkiff, newly-appointed 
High Commissioner of the United 
States- administered Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory, recently had consulta- 
tions in New York with officials of the 
United Nations and the United States 
delegation to the United \Nations. Mr. 
Midkiff succeeds Elbert D. Thomas as 
High Commissioner of the territory, 
which embraces the Marianas, Caro- 
lines and Marshalls—former'ty a Japa- 
nese-mandated territory. 

At United Nations Headquarters 
Mr. Midkiff conferred with Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie and with officials 
of the Trusteeship Department of the 
Organization. Early in April he re- 
turned to his home in Honolulu. 

A native of Illinois, Mr. Midkiff has 
an intimate knowledge of the problems 
and cultures of the Pacific Islands. He 
is president of the Bernice Pauahi 
Bishop Museum, which conducts an 
active program of scientific and cul- 
tural research, and also of the Fred- 
erick Duclos Barstow Foundation for 
American Samoans, an institution for 
improving the welfare of the people 
of American Samoa. As an expert on 
Hawaiian customs, Mr. Midkiff is co- 
author of a textbook in the Hawaiian 
language and of a survey of education 
in American Samoa. 
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EUROPE’S ECONOMIC PROBLEMS and ways of meeting them were discussed at the eighth session 


of the Economic Commission for Europe, held in Geneva last March, Chairman for this session was 
Joseph Ullrich, of Czechoslovakia, with Xenophon Zolotas, of Greece, as Vice-Chairman. Sitting 
at the left of the Chairman is Gunnar Myrdal, Executive Secretary of the Commission. 


Achievements at ECE Session 





A Good East-West Meeting 


HERE was distinctly more toler- 
ance, greater harmony, and fewer 
harsh words amongst the delegates at 
this year’s session of the Economic 
Commission for Europe (ECE) than at 
any other of its sessions during the past 
seven years, Represented at this eighth 
session, held in Geneva from March 3 
through March 18, were the govern- 
ments of nearly every European coun- 
try, as well as that of the United States. 
The session was distinguished not 
only by its improved atmosphere but 
also by the lively and constructive char- 
acter of its work. 
Three main new developments came 
out of the meetings. 


SOUTHERN EUROPE First, an important 
fresh field of work was opened for ECE 
with the adoption of a resolution sub- 
mitted jointly by Greece, Italy, Turkey, 
and Yugoslavia. This resolution invited 
me as Executive Secretary to prepare a 
study on the present possibilities for 
expanding and accelerating the eco- 
nomic development of the less de- 
veloped countries in southern Europe, 
and, further, to consult with interested 
governments concerning the possibili- 
ties for further action in this field. 

It is significant that the Commission 
considered that the economic develop- 
ment of these countries “could not 
only promote the welfare of the peo- 
ple living in those countries but also 
contribute to a general improvement 
in European economic conditions.” 
The secretariat intends to do intensive 
work on these problems, devoting 
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much of its research facilities to the 
task. 


AGRICULTURE In the second place, the 
Commission opened up new possibili- 
ties for useful action in European agri- 
culture. In adopting a resolution on 
the subject submitted by Denmark, the 
Commission declared that “certain ad- 
justments in the policies of European 
countries with regard to agricultural 
production and trade in agricultural 
products might materially contribute 
to the improvement of the economy of 
Europe and to the welfare of its farm- 
ers.” The resolution also invited me, 
in co-operation with the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the Unit- 
ed Nations, to prepare a statement on 
the problems involved, together with 
proposals for possible action. 

This statement is to be submitted to 
the governments for their considera- 
tion with a view to ascertaining 
whether the convening of the Commit- 
tee on Agricultural Problems before 
the next session of the Commission 
would serve a useful purpose, The use 
of the word “statement” was delib- 
erate. The Commission was not inter- 
ested in another statistical report but 
in having the problems raised to the 
high level of importance which agri- 
culture plays in the economy of the 
region. 

The five Eastern European coun- 
tries which have votes in the Commis- 
sion abstained in the decision on this 
resolution because they believed that 
it did not go far enough. They had 





asked that the Committee on Agricul- 
tural Problems definitely be convened 
before the next Commission session, 
and that it concentrate on the prob- 
lems faced by the small- and medium- 
scale farmers in Europe. 

The Western delegates, in support- 
ing the Danish resolution, pointed out 
that their resolution would not by any 
means preclude action on behalf of 
European small- and medium-scale 
farmers; yet they felt that it might be 
better to draw out the problems which 
had international aspects and to ex- 
amine possibilities for useful work on 
them before calling the governments 
together. 


EAST-WEST TRADE ‘The third important 
decision of the Commission session 
was to approve the secretariat’s pro- 
posals for a consultation of experts on 
East-West trade, and invited me to 
convene, on Aoril 13, and to organize, 
a consultation along the lines of a 
proposal of mine in which I had 
warned against anything but a techni- 
cal, businesslike approach. This unani- 
mous decision reflected the desire re- 
peatedly expressed by all European 
governments to increase trade on a 
basis of mutual advantage between the 
countries of Eastern and Western Eu- 
rope. It is possible that this new at- 
tempt in the field of trade may provide 
the opportunity for small steps to be 
made toward improving the relations 
between countries of the two sides of 
divided Europe. 


WORK OF COMMITTEES In my opening 
statement to the Commission I stressed 
two points: that there had been little 
improvement during the preceding 
year in the participation of Eastern 
European governments in the day-to- 
day technical work of ECE’s commit- 
tees, sub-committees and working 
parties, and that nevertheless “useful 
work had been achieved amongst the 
governments which regularly did take 
part in that work.” 

The Western governments were 
gratified to hear the representative of 
the Soviet Union declare that his Gov- 
ernment intended to send experts to the 
forthcoming meeting of the Timber 
Committee. The Committee will con- 
sider medium-term trends in’ timber 
production, consumption, and trade. 
It is of considerable importance that 
the Soviet Union participate, for that 
country has rich resources in timber 
and formerly was an important sup- 
plier of wood to Western European 
countries. 

This participation, like that of Po- 
land in the work of the ECE Coal Com- 
mittee, can help to make the ECE com- 
mittees even more effective in their 
fields—by bringing them closer to the 
all-European forums they were in- 
tended to be. The Czechoslovak dele- 
gate indicated that his Government 
would send experts to a forthcoming 
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transport meeting and intimated a 
growing interest on the part of his 
country in the work on electric power. 


MANPOWER PROBLEMS During the Com- 
mission’s annual consideration of the 
past and future work of its committees, 
Eastern European representatives took 
serious issue with the fact that the 
Committee on Manpower Problems 
had not been convened. The U.S.S.R. 
delegation submitted a draft resolution 
calling upon me to report on the “ad- 
verse effect of the militarization on the 
economy of Western European coun- 
tries and on the position of the work- 
ers,” to formulate recommendations to 
assist in bringing about an improve- 
ment in the position of the workers 
and employees and an increase in their 
real wages, to formulate measures to 
reduce unemployment in the Western 
European countries, and, finally, to 
convene the Manpower Committee in 
September 1953 to consider my report 
on these points. 

The resolution was supported by the 
Eastern countries but voted down by 
the Western countries, The latter main- 
tained their earlier position that the 
Committee was not the appropriate 
place to deal with such a broad range 
of questions, and that the International 
Labor Organization was the body best 
equipped to deal with problems of con- 
ditions of employment. 

The Commission, in an unanimous- 
ly adopted resolution, called upon the 
Coal Committee to continue directing 
its efforts to restore European self- 
sufficiency in solid fuels. While the 
resolution, on the face of it, refers 
only to production, there are obviously 
many wider problems involved which 
must be studied by the Coal Commit- 
tee. 

Many high tributes were paid by 
governments to what was called “the 
valuable work” of the committees on 
coal, electric power, steel, timber, and 
transport, as well as the activities of 
the housing sub-committee and of the 
working party on contract practices in 
engineering. 


PROGRAM OF STUDIES There was gener- 
al interest among governments in the 
program of fundamental studies which 
is being undertaken by certain com- 
mittees and the secretariat to indicate 
the longer-range trends in such basic 
fields as timber, steel, electric power 
and coal, and in similar studies to be 
undertaken on agriculture and eco- 
nomic development in southern Euro- 
pean countries. The significant thing 
in this attitude of governments is that 
they enthusiastically sought, and were 
prepared to accept, serious indepen- 
dent criticism of their policies in these 
fields. Lord Reading (United King- 
dom) said that he considered that the 
secretariat studies, “carrying as they 
do a sure guarantee of objectivity, are 
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of even greater value than if they had 
been produced by working parties 
made up of government representa- 
tives.” 


ECONOMIC SURVEY This year’s Eco- 
nomic Survey of Europe Since the 
War—A Reappraisal of Problems and 
Prospects itself constituted a scientific 
attempt to deal with major economic 
problems and policies. This Survey, 
like its predecessors, had been pre- 
pared by the secretariat on its own re- 
sponsibility, and placed before the gov- 
ernments as background information 
for the major activity of the session, 
namely, the Commission’s annual open 
debate on Europe’s economic situation. 

The Survey described recent de- 
velopments and stressed the persistent 
trend toward international disintegra- 
tion in Europe’s economy and the need 
for governments to take adequate ac- 
tion, individually and jointly, to ensure 
an expanding economy and to lay the 
foundation for a new equilibrium in 
international trade and payments. 

On certain points, some representa- 
tives differed with the authors of the 
Survey, particularly those from East- 
ern Europe, who felt that the economic 
situation in their countries had not al- 
ways been accurately and adequately 
reported. But in general there was 
much praise for the Survey as a con- 
tribution to clearer thinking on the 
basic problems of adjusting and de- 
veloping the European economy to 
meet Europe’s changed position in the 
world. Most of the Western European 
representatives expressed their agree- 
ment with the main lines of the Sur- 
vey’s conclusions. 

In general, Eastern European repre- 
sentatives stressed four points: (i) 
the higher rate of economic develop- 
ment in their countries compared to 
that in the Western European coun- 
tries; (ii) the effect of what they 
termed “militarization” on the stand- 
ards of living of the masses in Western 
European countries; (iii) the peaceful 
character and intentions of their gov- 
ernments’ policies; and (iv) their de- 
sire to expand trade with Western 
countries on a basis of equality and 
mutual advantage. 

The representatives of Western Eu- 
rope, for their part: (i) candidly 
acknowledged certain economic diffi- 
culties their countries were facing; 
(ii) agreed that Western Europe must 
seek to adjust its production and trade 
to enable it to pay for essential im- 
ports and to achieve expanding levels 
of economic activity; (iii) regretted 
the necessity for rearmament, which 
they said had been imposed by the 
policies of the Eastern governments; 
and (iv) expressed their desire to ex- 
pand trade with the Eastern European 
countries on commercial terms and 
with reciprocal advantage to both par- 
ties. 





ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Several dele- 
gates welcomed the fact that the Sur- 
vey had thrown into relief the pro- 
blems of the widening gap between the 
wealth of the countries of northwest- 
ern Europe and the growing unem- 
ployment and poverty in southern Eu- 
rope. Discussion on this subject led to 
a resolution aimed at efforts to bridge 
this gap by promoting economic de- 
velopment to raise living standards in 
southern Europe. 

Many delegates also supported the 
practical approach to the problems of 
European integration which had been 
outlined on the Survey. And no govern- 
ment challenged the right of the secre- 
tariat to perform independent research 
and to express frank opinion on the 
economy of its country. 


INTER-REGIONAL CO-OPERATION  Prob- 
lems of inter-regional co-operation are 
normally dealt with by ECE’s commit- 
tees and were not specifically on the 
Commission’s agenda. There were, 
however, many words of encourage- 
ment to the increasing amount of co- 
operation between ECE and its sister 
Economic Commissions for Asia and 
the Far East and for Latin America. 


VOTING RIGHTS The Bulgarian delega- 
tion again raised the question of the 
right of non-Members of the United 
Nations to vote in Commission meet- 
ings. Its draft resolution asking the 
Economic and Social Council to grant 
equal rights to all participating coun- 
tries was, however, rejected by 10 
votes to 5, with 2 abstentions. Certain 
representatives of Western countries 
felt that it was not appropriate for the 
Commission to ask the Council at this 
time to, reconsider a decision taken 
less than a year ago. 

In this connection I should perhaps 
point out that all the countries partici- 
pating in ECE committees, sub-commit- 
tees, and working parties have the 
right to vote, although in practice this 
has had little significance, since the 
ECE committees work on the principle 
that effective economic co-operation 
cannot be achieved by majority votes 
but only by the agreement of all the 
countries concerned. 


GOOD SESSION These then are some of 
the principal decisions and views ex- 
pressed during ECE’s eighth session. As 
I have already suggested, it was a good 
session, conducted with a restraint 
rarely seen in public meetings of repre- 
sentatives of Eastern and Western 
countries. Important new lines for con- 
structive action were opened and, as 
the Chairman, Joseph Ulrich (Czecho- 
slovakia), said, “the Commission was 
able to take tangible, positive and 
significant steps forward on the road 
to economic co-operation between Eu- 
ropean countries.” 
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Czechoslovak Complaint Rejected 





Assembly Refuses to Condemn United States 


ZECHOSLOVAKIA — complained 

to the General Assembly in Octo- 
ber 1952 that the United States was 
interfering in the internal affairs of 
other states by organizing subversive 
and espionage activities against the 
U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of 
China, the Czechoslovak Republic, 
and other people’s democracies. 

When the Assembly’s First Commit- 
tee began considering the complaint 
on March 23, Czechoslovakia sub- 
mitted a draft resolution. This would 
have provided that the Assembly con- 
demn such subversive activities as acts 
of aggression and as interference in 
the internal affairs of other states, in 
contravention of the principles of the 
Charter and of the generaliy acknow- 
ledged rules of international law. Spe- 
cifically cited were the “subversive ac- 
tivities organized by the Government 
of the United States against a number 
of states in application of the Act of 
October 10, 1951, providing for the 
appropriation of $100,000,000 to fi- 
nance armed detachments and indi- 
viduals to engage.in espionage and 
subversive activities and to commit 
acts of terrorism and other criminal 
acts” against the states mentioned, and 
of the Act of June 20, 1952, develop- 
ing and supplementing that Act. 

The draft resolution also would 
have provided that the Assembly rec- 
ommend that the United States repeal 


those parts of the two Acts which re- 
late to the appropriation of funds for 
the organization of subversive activi- 
ties and espionage ard end such activi- 
ties by agencies of the United States 
against other countries. 


VOTING The First Committee con- 
sidered the question at eight meetings 
between March 23 and 26, during 
which Vaclav David, Czechoslovakian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs, supported 
by the representatives of the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R., Poland, the Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R., urged the 
adoption of the draft resolution, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., permanent 
representative of the United States to 
the United Nations, supported by four- 
teen others, opposed it. 

In the voting on March 26, the First 
Committee rejected the draft resolu- 
tion by a vote of 5-41, with 14 absten- 
tions. In addition to those who had 
spoken in the general debate, four 
other Members which opposed the 
draft resolution explained their vote, 
and seven of the fourteen Members 
which abstained explained their ab- 
stention, 

When the First Committee’s report 
was taken up by the Assembly in 
plenary meeting on April 8, the rein- 
troduced Czechoslovak draft resolu- 
tion was again rejected, this time by a 
vote of 5-40, with 14 abstentions. 


The Assembly had agreed that there 
should be no general discussion of the 
report, but five delegations made state- 
ments in explanation of their votes, 
including an additional Member 
among those abstaining. 


OPPOSING VIEWS The substance of Mr. 
Vaclav’s arguments (see next page) 
was that United States interference in 
the internal affairs of other states, in 
violation of the Charter and the 
norms of international relations, was 
increasing international tension and 
threatening international peace and se- 
curity. Mr. Lodge, on the other hand 
(see page 283), denied the Czechoslo- 
vakian charges and said that the funds 
appropriated under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act were being used to help the 
free nations remain free and to help 
escapees from Iron Curtain countries. 

Such an explanation could not be 
taken seriously, observed Andrei A. 
Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., who cited 
an exchange of notes between the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States in 
1951, in which the Soviet Union had 
emphasized that adoption of the Mu- 
tual Security Act was a breach of 
United States obligations toward the 
U.S.S.R. under the exchange of notes 
between President Roosevelt and For- 
eign Minister Litvinov in 1933 on the 
re-establishment of normal diplomatic 
relations between the United States 
and the Soviet Union. 

But, for practical reasons, the Soviet 
Union, Mr. Lodge replied, had regard- 
ed the Roosevelt-Litvinoy Agreement 
as null and void shortly after its signa- 
ture. Soon after the establishment of 
diplomatic relations, President Roose- 
velt had protested to the Soviet Union 

(Continued on page 304) 
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THE SOVIET UNION’S REPRESENTATIVE, Andrei A. Gromyko, addresses a meeting of the First Committee on the Czechoslovakian complaint. Left 
to right: Professor Enrique Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay; Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., of the United States; Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United King- 
dom; Mr. Gromyko; J. R. Jordaan, of the Union of South Africa; Professor A. M. Baranovsky, of the Ukrainian S.S.R. Behind them are their advisers. 
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VACLAV DAVID, of Czechoslovakia, addressing the First Committee. 


‘United States Interference Intensified’— Mr. David 


TRODUCING the Czechoslova- 

kian draft resolution on March 
23, Vaclav David, Foreign Minister 
of Czechoslovakia, referred to the 
U.S.S.R. complaint against the aggres- 
sive actions of the United States and 
its intervention in the domestic affairs 
of other states at the sixth session of 
the Assembly. Consideration of that 
complaint, he said, had shown how, 
through the passage of the so-called 
Mutual Security Act, a government of 
a state had, for the first time, openly 
approved, through its legislation, in- 
terference in the domestic affairs of 
other states, thus flagrantly violating 
the basic principle of international re- 
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lations and peaceful co-existence of 
states. 

Since the sixth session, the United 
States had intensified its policy and 
constantly strengthened its espionage, 
diversionist, and other hostile and 
inimical acts against the U.S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, and other countries 
of the people’s democracies, 

Such actions certainly went a long 
way to aggravate international tension 
and were a violation of the principles 
and goals of the Charter. Considera- 
tion of Czechoslovakia’s complaint, 
on the other hand, would help 
strengthen peace and international se- 
curity. Public and realistic discussion 


would enable one of the most serious 
causes of the tension to be removed. 
It was up to the United States to see 
that that was the case. 


In the United Nations, the United 
States had repeatedly assured world 
public opinion of its peaceful inten- 
tions; yet government leaders, mem- 
bers of Congress, and others in public 
life, as well as the press under their 
control, did not even try to hide the 
fact that one of the basic elements of 
United States policy was intervention 
in the domestic affairs of other states 
—the desire to change the political 
regimes, which were wholly compatible 
with the free will of the people, in 
peace-loving countries. 


1948 PLANS CITED ‘This had been so as 
far back as 1948, when, under a plan 
for United States intervention and 
terrorist acts in countries in Eastern 
Europe, the murder of leading com- 
munists was to be encouraged, and 
American agents were to be para- 
chuted into Eastern Europe to co- 
ordinate anti-communist activities. 


In his book, “A Foreign Policy for 
Americans,” Senator Taft had called 
for an agency to organize the pro- 
posed subversive and diversionist ac- 
tivities. On January 11, 1953, the press 
reported that President Eisenhower 
had decided to appoint a commission 
to devise ways and means of planning 
and co-ordinating the psychological 
strategy of the United States in the 
“cold war” and had said that the agen- 
cies engaged directly or indirectly in 
open propaganda, such as the Voice 
of America, and in the use of spies 
and the financing of under-cover ac- 
tivities were the State and Defence 
Departments, the Central Intelligence 
Agency, and, to a limited extent, the 
Mutual Security Administration. 


The motives for the policy were to 
be found in the outstanding success 
achieved in the economic, cultural, 
and social fields by the U.S.S.R., the 
Chinese People’s Republic, Czecho- 
slovakia, and other countries of the 
people’s democracies. The success of 
the movement for peace throughout 
the world blocked the nefarious plans 
of the leading circles of the United 
States 


On August 25, 1952, President 
Eisenhower had assured the people of 
Eastern Europe that the United States 
would never cease giving assistance 
to those peoples who were thirsting 
for freedom and liberation and had 
added that the American conscience 
would never be quiet until those people 
returned to the community of free 
countries. Secretary of State Dulles 
had added that any changes in-those 
countries should be brought about 
either by boring from within or by a 
terrible conflict. Thus resistance should 
be stirred up by the Voice of America 
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and encouraged by supplies dropped 
by aircraft and furnished by private 
organizations rather than directly by 
the United States Government. 


POLICY OF LIBERATION FAVORED Repre- 
sentatives of that Government were 
stressing the view that the policy of 
containment was a defensive and non- 
American one, and were calling for a 
policy of liberation. Mr. David quoted 
Representative Kersten to the effect 
that liberation could not be achieved 
by propaganda or by parliamentary 
maneuvers and that strong action 
would be needed at the right time. 
Former President Truman had had to 
recognize that to speak about libera- 
tion under existing conditions meant 
to speak of war. Senator Taft had 
also said that there was only one 
foreign policy, that of creating an air 
arm strong enough to be capable of 
dropping atomic bombs on Russian 
towns and industrial plants. 

The Charter obligated every Mem- 
ber to develop friendly relations 
among nations and to abstain from 
the threat or use of force against the 
territorial integrity of any state; yet 
the ruling circles of the United States 
had proclaimed their policy of inter- 
vention and compulsion designed to 
change regimes established by the 
freely expressed will of the people, 
and of diverting the peoples of East- 
ern Europe from following the road 
to socialism so that they might fall 
again under the economic and politi- 
cal domination of the United States. 


“PRESSURE” EXERTED ‘That had been the 
only goal of United States policy 
toward Czechoslovakia in the postwar 
period. The United States sought to 
re-establish a capitalist regime in 
Czechoslovakia and to make that coun- 
try a tool in its war plans against the 
U.S.S.R. Even before the liberation 
of Czechoslovakia—yet when the end 
was Clearly in sight—the United States 
High Command had ordered the 
bombing of Czechoslovak machine- 
construction and other plants vital to 
reconstruction of the Czechoslovak 
economy to enable the eventual sub- 
ordination of that economy to Amer- 
ican interests, The presence of Amer- 
ican troops in the western part of 
Czechoslovakia had been used to ex- 
ert direct pressure on the policy of 
the new Czechoslovak Government. 

The United States High Command 
had established a regime of occupa- 
tion in a sovereign allied state, as if 
it had been operating in a conquered 
territory. The Czechoslovak economy 
had been destroyed by the occupying 
forces, and its transport had been 
devastated, at a time when the coun- 
try was in dire need of foodstuffs and 
the necessary capital equipment for 
production. The economic pressure 
had not met with the expected result, 


(Continued on page 305) 
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HENRY CABOT LODGE, Jr. (left), with V. K. Krishna Menon, of India. 


‘Subversion Charges Completely Untrue’— Mr. Lodge 


ENRY CABOT LODGE, JR., 
reminded the representatives of 
the communist governments that no 
valid indictment against the United 
States could be based on newspaper 
clippings or on .the remarks of in- 
dividual legislators. United States 
Government policies were stated by 
officials on the basis of their authority. 
Mr. David’s statement that the 
United States was engaged in sub- 
versive activities was untrue. 

If, however, subversion was being 
considered, Czechoslovakia presented 
a most flagrant case. On February 19, 
1948, there had been a Cabinet crisis 


in Czechoslovakia which would have 
reduced communist influence if it had 
been settled legally. Suddenly there 
had appeared a series of reports care- 
fully planted by Soviet agents that the 
Red Army was about to invade Czech- 
oslovakia. Tension had been further in- 
creased by the arrival in Prague of 
Soviet Deputy Foreign Minister Zorin, 
accompanied by six Soviet generals. 
Heavily armed communist police, un- 
der the control of the communist Min- 
ister of the Interior, began to patrol 
the streets and search the headquar- 
ters of all opposition political parties. 
They were joined by regiments of 


(Continued on page 306) 
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Economic and Social Council Session Opens 





Population, Transport Reports Noted by Committees 


N acknowledging his election as 

President of the Economic and So- 
cial Council, which opened its fifteenth 
session March 31, Raymond Scheyven, 
of Belgium, stressed the importance of 
the Council’s task in achieving and 
maintaining world economic stability 
and in promoting economic develop- 
ment of under-developed countries. 

Through April 7, the Council had 
begun clearing the way for an ex- 
pected full-scale discussion of these 
topics by disposing of several items on 
its agenda and referring some reports 
to committees. 


OPIUM CONFERENCE The Council agreed 
to invite Libya, Spain, Nepal and the 
Republic of Korea to the United Na- 
tions Opium Conference opening at 
Headquarters May 11. 


CARTOGRAPHY The Secretary-General, 
who has been consulting with gov- 
ernments and appropriate inter-gov- 
ernmental organizations on the subject 
of holding regional cartographic con- 
ferences and on the adoption of a 
standard method of writing geographic 
Names on maps, was requested, by a 
vote of 15 to 2, 1 abstaining, to con- 
tinue the consultations. 

Another resolution, adopted by the 
same vote, took note with satisfaction 
of the report of the Secretary-General 
on means for furthering the comple- 
tion of the International One-Millionth 
Map of the World and the progress 
report on the transfer of the Central 
Bureau, International One-Millionth 
Map of the World, to the United 
Nations, and requested the Secretary- 
General, on completion of the trans- 
fer, to take appropriate steps to further 
completion of the map. 


FREEDOM OF INFORMATION Salvador P. 
Lopez, the Special Rapporteur for 
Freedom of Information, had asked 
the Council for the same access to con- 
fidential communications on this sub- 
ject that members of the former Sub- 
Commission on Freedom of Informa- 
tion and the Press had. Mr. Lopez 
promised utmost care and discretion 
in the use of the privilege. Opposition 
came from delegations which had, in 
principle, advocated creation of a small 
body of experts instead of a single 
individual, and those who felt that the 
Rapporteur had sufficient authoritative 
sources of information without using 
communications, many of which had 
political overtones. The Rapporteur 
was supported by those who believed 
the privilege was necessary for him to 
prepare a comprehensive report, and 
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the request was approved by a vote of 
13 to 3, 2 abstaining. 


SELF-DETERMINATION ‘The Assembly, at 
the first part of its seventh session, 
adopted a resolution asking the Hu- 
man Rights Commission for further 
recommendations (two of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations were ap- 
proved by the Assembly) concerning 
international respect for the right of 
peoples to self-determination, partic- 
ularly recommendations on_ possible 
steps by the United Nations and spe- 
cialized agencies to develop such in- 
ternational respect. The Council trans- 
mitted that part of the Assembly’s 
resolution to the Commission. 


LANGUAGE The Council has adopted 
Spanish as a working language. A pro- 
posal to adopt Russian as a working 
language was rejected. 


ORGANIZATIONS The Council also dis- 
posed of the item on inter-government- 
al organizations by approving an ex- 
tensive list of inter-governmental or- 
ganizations in economic and social 
fields having responsibilities similar to 
those of the United Nations. 


COMMITTEES Both the Economic and 


Social Committees of the Council com- 
pleted action on reports under study. 
The Economic Committee, after dis- 








cussion of the report of the Transport 
and Communications Commission, 
adopted four resolutions for approval 
by the Council: 
® it approved a resolution instruct- 
ing the Secretary-General to convene 
as early as possible in 1954, and pre- 
ferably in Geneva, a conference of 
governments for the conclusion on 
a world-wide basis of two conven- 
tions relating to customs formalities, 
one for the temporary importation 
of private road motor vehicles carry- 
ing persons, the other for tourism; 
© it approved a proposal requesting 
the Secretary-General to appoint a 
committee composed of countries 
having a substantial interest in the 
international transport of dangerous 
goods, to make recommendations to 
the Transport and Communications 
Commission on classification of dan- 
gerous goods on the basis of the 
character of risks involved, the list- 
ing of the principal dangerous goods 
moving in commerce, the labels for 
identifying graphically the risks for 
each class, and the simplest possible 
requirements for shipping papers 
covering dangerous goods; 
® it approved a resolution deciding 
to bring the study on discrimination 
in transport insurance, prepared by 
the Secretary-General, to the atten- 
tion of governments, and recom- 
mending that governments consider 
the possibility that efforts be made 
in all future commercial treaties to 
obtain the inclusion of a clause de- 
(Continued on page 312) 


THE COUNCIL OPENS its fifteenth session. There are eighteen members, Observers attend from 
seven other United Nations states, one non-member state. Eleven commissions, one sub-commission, 
and the United Nations Children’s Emergency Fund report to the Council. Representatives of 
nine specialized agencies are attending this session, a representative of the Preparatory Committee 
of the Inter-Governmental Maritime Consultative Organization and one from the Office of the 
High Commissioner for Refugees. Non-governmental organizations represented here total 58. 
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REFRIGERATION 


A SUBTERRANEAN WORLD 
OF MEN AND MACHINES 


Te buildings comprising United 
Nations Headquarters, along New 
York’s East River, have become fa- 
miliar landmarks within a brief span 
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of two years. Photographs and line 
drawings of the 39-story, blue-green- 
windowed Secretariat Building, the 
marble and limestone Assembly Build- 


ing, the Conference Building whose 
vast windows face the river, appear 
repeatedly in one publication or an- 
other in nearly every country on 
earth. The United Nations idea, “the 
world’s best hope for peace,” would 
compel this interest, even if the build- 
ings themselves were not unique. 


Less publicized though no less dra- 
matic is the mechanical heart of Unit- 
ed Nations Headquarters. About 5,000 
persons frequent the buildings every 
day — delegations, Secretariat mem- 
bers, correspondents, and an average 
of 2,000 visitors. People mean main- 
tenance and service. 
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UPHOLSTERY 


On three subterranean floors, all 
necessarily above the level of the East 
River, are the water pipes, air and 
steam ducts, pumps, refrigeration 
units, the space to store documents 
and to garage cars. There are 90 miles 
of pipe at Headquarters, 500 tons of 
duct work. Some 150 persons are em- 
ployed in the repair shops needed to 
keep all this machinery in operation, 
the furniture in trim, the paint spruce, 
the carpeting whole. 

The carpentry shop makes tempor- 
ary scaffoldings for repair men work- 
ing to forty-foot and more ceiling 
heights; it fills orders for panel dis- 
plays and map mountings, repairs 
wooden furniture. 

Retufting chair, lounge, and other 
seats is the job of the upholstery shop 
which also services 5,000 venetian 
blinds throughout the buildings, 300,- 
000 square feet of carpet, 100 indivi- 
dual rugs, and all the movable drapes 
—some, of fibre glass, 24 feet high 
and 140 feet broad—across the Coun- 
cil chamber windows fronting on the 
river. 


METAL WORK 
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Metal fixtures are the concern of 
the machine metal shop where metal 
sleeves and bearings are made as well 
as repairs to the kitchen equipment 
serving the Delegates’ Dining Room, 
the Cafeteria, and two snack bars. 

The paint shop, in addition to new 
and retouching paint jobs, repairs 
glass. A sign shop is located on the 
sixteenth floor of the Secretariat Build- 
ing, and underground again is a gar- 
dener’s shop to look after the lawns, 
trees, and shrubs which dress the 
site. 

The 1,500 fixtures which make 
water available to the washrooms, 
keep brine churning through the cool- 
ing circuits, and hold high-power 
steam in ducts are looked after by the 
plumbing shop. 

A separate maintenance staff serv- 
ices the 168 pumps—sump pumps, 
water pumps, pumps for the brine and 
steam. One pump stand, serving fire 
prevention outlets, can shoot 700 gal- 
lons of water a minute to the roof of 
the Secretariat Building, 514 feet up. 

For motors that can be cooled by 
water, Headquarters has a water screen 
which sucks up river water, screens 
and circulates it to condensers. 

In the refrigeration room, large 
machines pump a brine solution 
through pipes carrying the buildings’ 
air-conditioning. Smaller pumps boost 
the flow, keeping the Headquarters at 
an even temperature. In Secretariat of- 
fices, controls permit individual selec- 


tion within a range of twelve degrees. 
The apparatus produces 4,400 tons of 
refrigeration. 


WELDER 
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An electrical shop, operated under 
contract, keeps a record of the 1,900 
lamps in the building, and their esti- 
mated burn-out date, replacing them 
on schedule so that maintenance sel- 
dom has a call for bulb replacement. 

Of the two lower levels below 
ground, 40,000 square feet is used for 
storage of paper, documents, furniture, 
fittings. Documents, the largest single 
item handled by the United Nations, 
come and go from Headquarters to 
thousands of receiving points in all 
corners of the globe. The spacious 
shop where documents are produced 
for internal use is equipped with the 
most modern machinery available. 

Within the Headquarters, mail is 
distributed in part in baskets on an 
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endless chain conveyor, which reaches 
40 stories high and is the longest in 
the world. Each basket holds 22 
pounds of mail. For bulk mail up to 
500 pounds, a dumbwaiter, also 40 
stories high, makes the lift. 

Two floors of the underground are 
used in part as a garage, with a 
capacity of 1,500 cars, for delegates 
and Secretariat members, who pay for 
parking privileges. The upper floor has 
space reserved for physically handi- 
capped persons, with doors opening at 
floor level. 

If United Nations Headquarters is, 
as it has been called, a modern archi- 
tect’s dream, its subterranean cellar 
establishment can reasonably be de- 
scribed as a building superintendent’s 
heaven. 


GARAGE 
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A HUSKY THAI BABY is weighed on a UNICEF scale in the clinic of the headquarters of the 


Chiengmai MCH project, as part of the child and maternal health services. More than 100,000 
infants and 15,000 mothers die yearly in rural areas of Thailand owing to lack of proper care. 


Children’s Fund Faces Crisis 





Need for 1953 Contributions Now 


“TF the United Nations fails to suc- 

cor the sick and feed the hungry, 
if it lets slip the opportunity to give 
humanity a better world when it is 
within its power to do so, then it will 
have earned the damnation of this 
generation and the damnation of gen- 
erations yet to come.” 

This comment was addressed by 
Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, to his fellow 
members on the Executive Board of 
the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund at the Board’s 
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March session. The aid extended to 
millions of mothers and children 
through UNICEF is the United Nations’ 
best proof against this damnation, he 
said. 

But today UNICEF is strapped. After 
allocations of $5,300,000 in aid to 
children last month, the fund has just 
$2600 left for new commitments. To 
meet a target budget of $20,000,000 
for 1953, UNICEF needs nearly $15,- 
000,000 in contributions before Sep- 
tember, Meanwhile, all planning by 


both UNICEF and the aided countries 
must be on an unsatisfactory, tentative 
basis. 

UNICEF’s is not a give-away pro- 
gram. Its aid is available only on re- 
quest for well-conceived projects as- 
suring permanent improvement in 
health and welfare services to children. 
Once a project is approved, the re- 
questing government must match 
UNICEF’s aid with local goods and ser- 
vices. Administrative responsibility re- 
mains with the government. 

This matching requirement is stimu- 
lating large local investments in child 
welfare in under-developed countries. 
Sparked by UNICEF, the investments 
are greater than the matching on any 
other United Nations program and 
often far exceed the amount of 
UNICEF’s aid. 

In Vietnam, for example, UNICEF’s 
provision of $40,000 worth of essen- 
tial equipment for the country’s first 
children’s hospital has pushed forward 
a government investment of $850,000 
for building and operating expenses 
for the first year. 

UNIcEF’s future will be decided this 
autumn when it comes up for review 
by the General Assembly. No matter 
how strong the opinion in favor of 
its continuance, however, this inter- 
national co-operative for children will 
be forced out of existence unless the 
volume of contributions increases. 


ENTHUSIASM The picture is not all 
dark. The enthusiasm of under-devel- 
oped countries for aid to children is 
marked by the fact that in 1952 they 
contributed close to $2,000,000—or 
17.7 per cent of the total. This is in 
addition to the amounts they invested 
locally in meeting matching require- 
ments on their own aided programs. 
Proportionately, these countries con- 
tributed more to UNICEF than to any 
other United Nations program not fi- 
nanced by assessment. 

Pakistan, whose 1949 contribution 
was $3,000, will in 1953 repeat its 
1952 contribution of $60,000 despite 
acute national financial troubles. In 
addition, the people of Pakistan re- 
cently raised $45,000 for UNICEF in 
private donations. Hard-pressed India 
this year will increase its annual dona- 
tion to $315,000—three times the 
amount given in 1951, Strife-torn Viet- 
nam, making its first contribution, 
will give $7,500. 

This new spending, both at home 
and abroad, on the part of the under- 
developed countries has come with the 
world’s growing realization that sick 
children are more costly than healthy 
ones. Care is cheaper than cure, And 
where finances are tight, countries now 
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realize that they particularly must stop 
the human and economic waste of 
generations of sickly children growing 
into helpless adults. 


In India, for example, half a million 
people—most of them young—die 
every year of tuberculosis. Another 
2,500,000 have open, infectious cases. 
But to set up curative facilities for 
these would cost more than a billion 
dollars—a sum equal to the country’s 
total yearly budget. As the only altern- 
ative, India, with the help of UNICEF 
and the World Health Organization, is 
now carrying out a BCG anti-tubercu- 
losis vaccination campaign slated to 
cover its 170,000,000 young people 
within ten years. Compared to the 
country’s annual economic loss to tu- 
berculosis of one billion man-days 
each year, the government’s expendi- 
ture on this campaign is small—$840,- 
000 a year. It can mean the beginning 
of a new era for the young people 
of India. 


In Colombia, where UNICEF and 
WHO are now aiding a malaria control 
program, experts predict that if $13,- 
000,000 were spent on a four-year 
campaign, $23,000,000 would be saved 
each succeeding year in increased 
health and economic productivity. 


IMPERATIVE With such estimates avail- 
able by the score from the under- 
developed countries, aid of the type of- 
fered by UNICEF becomes as impera- 
tive from the point of view of eco- 
nomic self-interest as from a humani- 
tarian standpoint. 


UNICcEP’s crisis, although more acute 
than ever, is nothing new. It has never 
been easy to raise funds for the half 
billion of the world’s children who 
live and die in want. 


When UNICEF was first set up by 
the General Assembly in December 
1946 to bring aid to children, it had 
not one’cent to its name. It has never 
been financed by government assess- 
ment. UNICEF first carried out exten- 
sive emergency relief operations in 
war-devastated Europe, then shifted its 
emphasis to long-range programs in 
under-developed countries. Each year 
it has increased its scope to include 
more children in more countries than 
the year before. 


The United States Congress gave the 
first impetus to government contribu- 
tions by pledging $15,000,000 in May 
1947, with the promise of another 
$25,000,000 when other governments 
came forward with their support. With 
this bellwether, 13 governments had 
pledged contributions by the end of 
the first year. To date, 61 govern- 
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ments have contributed, many on a 
regular basis. 

For 1953, 43 countries—including 
several who have never before con- 
tributed—have pledged their support. 
Many of these pledges, however, are 
subject to parliamentary ratification, 
the most important being one of $9,- 
814,333 from the United States, which 
is outstanding from a larger authoriza- 
tion by the last Congress. 

Thus far, UNICEF has received some 
$175,000,000, including nearly $87,- 
500,000 from the United States Gov- 
ernment. With these resources it has 
brought into being the largest con- 
certed effort ever made to raise the 
health, nutrition and welfare standards 
of children and the mothers who bear 
them. 


SCOPE Today UNICEF supplies and 
equipment are going out to 75 coun- 
tries. By camel, elephant, canoe, jeep 
and mule-back they are reaching chil- 
dren in outlying villages of Africa, 
Asia, the Eastern Mediterranean and 
Latin America. The UNICEF label is 
seen on a vial of penicillin in a yaws- 
infected village of Java, on a drum of 
DDT in typhus-ridden regions of Af- 
ghanistan, on barrels of skim milk 
powder borne along footpaths to chil- 
dren of the Belgian Congo, and on the 
midwifery kits carried by new grad- 
uates of Brazil’s expanded child-care 
training program. 

The achievements of UNICEF speak 
for themselves. In 1952, 13,500,000 
persons were covered in anti-tubercu- 
losis vaccination campaigns; 5,000,000 
in yaws control campaigns, and more 
than 8,000,000 were protected from 
malaria. More than 1,000,000 mothers 
and children were reached through 
emergency and long-range feeding 
programs, while others in some 2,000 
communities had access to maternal 
and child welfare centres furnished 
with UNICEF supplies and equipment. 
On all counts, the numbers reached in 
1953 will be greater. 

Even in the throes of its financial 
crisis, UNICEF was able in March to 
stretch its last $5,300,000 to extend 
aid to children in 46 countries, includ- 
ing four not before assisted. The great- 
est share was voted to improve basic 
maternal and child health services, 
particularly in rural areas. Next in 
amount were aid to campaigns to con- 
trol diseases that attack great numbers 
of children, to feeding programs and 
milk conservation projects. 

UNicEF works in close partnership 
with other United Nations organiza- 
tions, particularly WHO and the Food 
and Agriculture Organization (Fao), 
duplicating none of their activities. 





“Other organizations,” India’s Bala- 
chandra Rajan pointed out recently, 
“provide only consultative and ad- 
visory assistance, the services of ex- 
perts and training facilities for schol- 
ars. UNICEF provides supplies and 
equipment for government child health 
programs which could not be under- 
taken with advisory assistance alone.” 


To be told how to check malaria 
with ppT spraying is not enough. A 
country must also be aided in getting 
the ppt it needs to accomplish this 
life-saving work. UNICEF is the only 
organization of the United Nations set 
up to provide such supplies. 


CO-OPERATION Essential to the coun- 
tries, UNICEF’s supplies have also be- 
come essential to the workings of the 
specialized agencies. 

Dr. Brock Chisholm, retiring Direc- 
tor General of wHo, emphasized this 
interdependence recently. “We recog- 
nize,” he said, “that much of the im- 
portant work we are carrying out 
would not be done without the sup- 
port of UNICEF, and that, indeed, in 
many projects UNICEF is carrying the 
major load.” 


Where wHo gives technical guidance 
on malaria, yaws, tuberculosis and a 
host of other control programs, UNICEF 
supplies the ppt, penicillin vaccine and 
other supplies that make the carrying 
out of these programs possible. 


Where Fao helps countries improve 
dairy herds, UNICEF supplies equip- 
ment for dairies that makes distribu- 
tion of safe milk to children and 
mothers possible. 


In every case, it is through UNICEF 
that the benefits of United Nations ac- 
tion are made to have a direct impact 
on the daily lives of children and 
mothers. Through UNICEF, the United 
Nations is actually contributing to the 
welfare of this and future generations 
of children. 


Termed “the United Nations’ best 
ambassador” by Franc Kos of Yugo- 
slavia, UNICEF is described by Narciso 
Reyes of the Philippines as “the mean- 
ing, made manifest, of those lofty pro- 
clamations in the Charter about funda- 
mental human rights, the dignity and 
worth of the human person, social 
progress and better standards of life 
in a larger freedom.” 

“Take away UNICEF and you risk 
weakening the people’s faith—already 
sorely tried—in the United Nations,” 
Mr. Reyes has stated. “Keep jt, and 
you give them a stake in the United 
Nations which they can grasp and 
will therefore be better equipped to 
cherish and defend.” 
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Work to Continue on Disarmament 





Assembly Asks Commussion to Resume 


HE General Assembly on April 8 

asked the Disarmament Com- 
mission to continue to work toward 
agreement on an armaments reduction 
program, under effective international 
control, in order to prevent war. 


The Assembly’s resolution asks for 
co-ordinated, comprehensive plans pro- 
viding for the “regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and armaments” and is a re- 
affirmation of that adopted in 1952 
which established the Disarmament 
Commission, consisting of the mem- 
bers of the Security Council plus 
Canada. It includes the request for 
plans to eliminate and prohibit all 
major weapons, including bacteriologi- 
cal, adaptable to mass destruction; ef- 
fective international control of atomic 
energy to ensure prohibition of atomic 
weapons, and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only—the whole 
program to be carried out under effec- 
tive international control so that no 
state would fear for its security. It also 
hopes all members of the Commission 
will co-operate in producing construc- 
tive proposals. 


TWO PROPOSALS In its original form, 
the resolution was proposed by 14 na- 
tions: Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
Colombia, Denmark, France, Greece, 
Lebanon, Netherlands, Pakistan, Tur- 
key, United Kingdom and United 
States. It was amended at the sugges- 
tion of Egypt, Iraq, Syria and Yemen 
to remove what might be considered 
controversial phrases. The First Com- 
mittee voted approval of the amended 
resolution by 50 votes to 5, with 5 
abstentions. Five meetings were held 
from March 18 to 21, during the de- 
bate on the Report of the Disarma- 
ment Commission to the General As- 
sembly. 


During discussion in the Committee 
on March 21, a U.S.S.R. draft resolu- 
tion was rejected by a vote of 41 to 5, 
with 13 abstaining. This draft would 
have had the Assembly find that the 
Disarmament Commission, especially 
the United States, France and the 
United Kingdom, had repeatedly at- 
tempted to substitute for the question 
of the reduction of armaments, that of 
illegally obtaining intelligence reports 
on the armaments of individual states. 
This disregarded the fact that upon the 
adoption of the resolution concerning 
the reduction of armaments and the 
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prohibition of atomic weapons, all 
states would be required to com- 
municate complete information con- 
cerning their armaments to the United 
Nations. The draft proposal further 
asked the Commission to study prac- 
tical measures for achieving arma- 
ments reduction, especially of the 
United States, the U.S.S.R., the United 
Kingdom, France and China. It asked 
for decision on the question of uncon- 
ditional prohibition of atomic weapons, 
bacteriological weapons and other 
types of weapons of mass destruction, 
and of international control over com- 
pliance with those decisions, 


It was upon the disparity between 
these two proposals — that of the 
U.S.S.R. and that finally adopted by 
the Assembly—that debate in the First 
Committee centered. The meaning of 
the word “effective” in the adopted 
resolution became the focus of difer- 
ence. 


The U.S.S.R. proposal, although it 
speaks of individual states communi- 
cating “complete information” to the 
United Nations concerning the reduc- 
tion of armaments, does not provide 
for what most nations considered effec- 
tive international inspection. The 
U.S.S.R. proposal calls the Western 
version of international inspection, 
“illegally obtaining intelligence reports 
on the armaments of individual states.” 


NUMERICAL CEILINGS On March 18, 
speaking before the First Committee, 
Ernest Gross, for the United States, 
said the United Kingdom, France and 
the United States had submitted pro- 
posals to the Disarmament Commis- 
sion to fix numerical ceilings on all 
armed forces. The three powers had 
emphasized that limiting the numbers 
of armed forces was only part of the 
task and that it was essential also to 
limit the types and quantities of arma- 
ments to be authorized for whatever 
armed forces were permitted. At the 
same time, even provisional agreement 
on numerical ceilings would greatly 
facilitate agreement on other funda- 
mental points. He said the rather 
flexible system suggested differed sub- 
stantially from the Soviet plan which 
provided for an arbitrary reduction by 
one-third as compared with existing 
levels, which were not known. 


The 3-Power system proposed bal- 
anced ceilings and would be applica- 
ble to all states with appreciable 
numbers of armed forces, while the 


U.S.S.R. proposals would affect only 
the five great powers. It was impos- 
sible, he declared, to contemplate an 
effective system for controlling atomic 
energy which did not include the dis- 
closure and verification of the installa- 
tions and weapons concerned. 

Mr. Gross argued that the U.S.S.R. 
had so far rejected all proposals which 
had been advanced for an effective 
system of disclosure and verification, 
and had refused to clarify the meaning 
and scope of its own proposals. It had 
been silent about the kind of interna- 
tional inspection which would not be 
subject to veto by the U.S.S.R. in its 
application. 


U.S.S.R. POSITION In rebuttal, next 
day, Mr. Valeryan A. Zorin, speaking 
for the Soviet delegation, told the Com- 
mittee that his country continued, as 
always, to call for the adoption of a 
decision on the unconditional prohibi- 
tion of atomic weapons and all other 
kinds of mass-destruction weapons, on 
the establishment of strict international 
control, and for a one-third reduction 
of arms of the five great powers. The 
Soviet Union had stated that all na- 
tions must submit complete official 
data on the situation of their arms, 
including information on atomic 
weapons and military bases established 
on foreign territory. They also recom- 
mended the establishment, within the 
framework of the Security Council, of 
an international control organ with the 
right to carry out inspection on a con- 
tinuing basis, “without the right to in- 
terfere in the domestic affairs of 
states.” 


Mr. Zorin declared that the Soviet 
Union had in the past stated that if 
the Western powers would agree to 
some definite decisions on a reduction 
of armed forces, if only by one-third, 
and on the prohibition and control of 
atomic weapons, it would have no ob- 
jection to an agreement on numerical 
ceilings. Having been unable to extract 
an answer to the proposal, he said it 
seemed to show an intention in fact, 
on the part of the Western powers, to 
maintain the existing armed forces, 
and particularly the naval and air 
forces. 


During the five days of debate, the 
First Committee heard representatives 
of 23 nations discuss the issues, The 
Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
the Ukrainian S.S.R., and the Byelorus- 
sian S.S.R. argued in favor of the So- 
viet draft resolution. Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, 
France, Greece, India, Liberia, Mex- 
ico, New Zealand, Norway, South 
Africa, Syria, Turkey, United King- 
dom, United States and Uruguay also 
were heard. 


India’s delegate, V. K. Krishna 
Menon, said on March 21 that at the 
previous session some delegations, in- 
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cluding India, had proposed that the 
two divergent draft resolutions be co- 
ordinated and combined. The proposal 
had not been successful. Establishment 
of the Disarmament Commission, he 
said, was a positive achievement and 
its report showed the same divergence 
of opinion with no concrete proposal 
for disarmament. It should not be con- 
cluded from this, he continued, that 
the Commission’s work had been alto- 
gether unsuccessful. The two opposing 
camps had been brought somewhat 
closer together. They both requested 
that the Commission should continue 
its work, whatever the substantive dif- 
ferences. They also requested, in dif- 
ferent terms, the reduction of arma- 
ments, international control and the 
prohibition of mass-destruction weap- 
ons. 


Mr. Menon thought that any solu- 
tion depended essentially on agreement 
between the United States and the 
U.S.S.R., the states with the most 
powerful armaments. It was to be 
hoped that the small powers, instead 
of supporting either of the two camps, 
might act as catalytic agents. The small 
progress achieved should be exploited. 
The proposals for the numerical limita- 
tion of armed forces suggested by one, 
and the reduction by one-third by the 
other, might be combined in one pro- 
posal. It was on the basis of such con- 
siderations, he declared, that India 
would support any proposal that the 
Disarmament Commission should con- 
tinue its work. 

During the Assembly meeting on 
April 8, the Soviet delegate proposed 
three amendments to the resolution. 
The first would delete a clause com- 
mending the Disarmament Commis- 
sion for its efforts to carry out the 
instructions laid down by the sixth 
Assembly session. The second would 
delete the words “reaffirms the Gen- 
eral Assembly resolution . . . of Jan- 
uary 1952.” And the third amendment 
would combine the amended para- 
graphs, one and two, to read: “1. 
Takes note of the report of the Dis- 
armament Commission and requests 
the Commission to continue its work 
for the development of the United 
Nations.” . . . 


There were no objections to the first 
proposed amendment. The second was 
defeated by the Assembly and the 
President then said there would be no 
need to vote on the third. 


Then came the vote on the resolu- 
tion recommended by the First Com- 
mittee as amended, and it was carried 
by a vote of 52 in favor, 5 against 
(Byelorussia, Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
Ukraine, U.S.S.R.) and 3 abstentions, 
(Argentina, Burma, Indonesia). 
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For the Rhodesias—A New Railway to the Sea 





Bank Loan Aids Project Which Will Speed Exports 


GROWING demand for the cop- 
per, chrome and other minerals 
of Northern Rhodesia, in British Cen- 
tral Africa, has put a tremendous 
strain on the railroad carrying these 
commodities to the ports. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development has made a loan of $14 
million to aid a three-year develop- 
ment plan being undertaken by the 
Rhodesia Railways. The money will go 
toward new equipment and a new rail 
connection to the sea, 


The loan is for 19 years and bears 
4% per cent interest including the one 
per cent commission for the Bank’s 
special reserve. The United Kingdom 
guarantees the loan for its dependency, 
Northern Rhodesia. 


Rhodesia Railways serve three land- 
locked areas, Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Bechuanaland. Eco- 
nomic growth of the Rhodesias since 
the war has boomed; national income 
has more than doubled, largely result- 
ing from increases both in price and 
output of minerals and tobacco, Rail- 
road tonnage in 1952 was more than 
70 per cent greater than in 1946. 


NEW RAILWAY From Bulawayo in 
Southern Rhodesia, the rail system 
branches in three directions; north 800 
miles to the Belgian Congo where it 
connects with lines to the Atlantic; 
east 463 miles to Mozambique, Portu- 
guese East Africa, where it connects 
with a road to Beira on the Indian 
Ocean; and south 580 miles through 
Bechuanaland connecting with lines to 
Johannesburg and the Cape. 


To relieve the pressure on Beira, 
which gets most of the Rhodesian 
traffic, a new line of 200 miles will be 
built to connect with a line being con- 
structed by Portugal to the port of 
Lourencgo Marques. 


Total cost of the program is esti- 
mated at $79 million, of which the 
Bank’s loan of $14 million will go to 
pay for new locomotives, freight cars, 
coaches and other imports, mostly 
from the United Kingdom. Payment 
will be in pounds sterling bought from 
the United Kingdom with dollars pro- 
vided by the Bank loan. The dollars in 
turn will help offset the drain on for- 
eign exchange of the United Kingdom 
occasioned by large-scale provision of 
capital for development of overseas 
territories, A 1951 Eca loan will pro- 
vide another $14 million, and the rest 
has been or will be raised by the two 


Rhodesias, either at home or in the 
United Kingdom, The program is to 
be completed in 1955. 


Since the improvements will benefit 
both Rhodesias, they will share re- 
sponsibility for the loan even though 
it was made to Northern Rhodesia. 


Although the Rhodesia Railways 
have made good use of present facili- 
ties, they have been unable to move all 
the freight offered, or which would be 
offered, if the capacity were greater. 
For example, in recent years the pro- 
duction of chrome ore has been 
greater than rail capacity to move it to 
the seaports. As a result stockpiles of 
more than half a million tons have ac- 
cumulated at sidings. 


MINING ECONOMY British Central 
Africa, the area served by the Rhodesia 
Railways, is greater in size than the 
combined area of France, Spain and 
Portugal. Population in 1951 was less 
than seven million, of whom 180,000 
were of European origin. Mining has 
been the mainstay of the economy, 
gold in Southern Rhodesia and rich 
copper deposits in Northern Rhodesia. 
Other minerals include coal, chrome, 
asbestos, zinc and lead, 


The war and post-war years brought 
profound changes to the region. Its 
products have been in strong demand 
and both output and price have gone 
up. Copper mining and tobacco grow- 
ing have been particularly profitable. 
Manufacturing in Southern Rhodesia 
was stimulated by war shortages and 
its growth has increased ever since. 
Now manufacturing has overtaken 
mining as a source of income in South- 
ern Rhodesia, and many manufactured 
goods are exported to neighboring 
countries. 


Central African prosperity was ac- 
companied by an influx of immigrants. 
The European population increased 
from 76,000 to 180,000 between 1938 
and 1951, During the same period em- 
ployment of Africans rose from 400,- 
000 to 800,000. 


More than half the budget for Cen- 
tral Africa in 1953 is devoted to in- 
vestments of various kinds, including 
a two million pound loan to the rail- 
ways. Most of this revenue is derived 
from income taxes on the mining in- 
dustry. Northern Rhodesia produces 
about one eighth of the western_world’s 
copper output. Production in 1952 was 
over 300,000 long tons. Output may 
rise to 400,000 long tons within the 
next five years. 
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More World Facts and Figures 





Analysis of Social, Cultural Statistics 


ESULTS of the world’s latest an- 

nual statistical check-up by the 
United Nations are to be found in two 
volumes prepared by the Statistical 
Office of the United Nations: the 
Statistical Yearbook, 1952 and the 
Demographic Yearbook, 1952. 

What follows below is an interpreta- 
tion of some of the information which 
these Yearbooks, each the fourth of its 
kind, contain on various population, 
social, cultural and other develop- 
ments. Analyses of some of the Statis- 
tical Yearbook’s data on agriculture, 
trade and industry have appeared in 
previous issues of the BULLETIN. 


POPULATION 


“We, the peoples of the world” num- 
ber between 2,376 million and 2,499 
million persons. That is the world total 
as estimated for mid-1951. Rather 
more, than half of them live in Asia 
(excluding the U.S.S.R.). The con- 
tinent in which they live most closely 
together is Europe (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.), with 80 persons per square 
kilometre. Next comes Asia (exclud- 
ing the U.S.S.R.), with about 48 per- 
sons per square kilometre, Oceania, 
with only two persons per square kilo- 
metre, is the most thinly populated re- 
gion. There are nine persons per 
square kilometre in North America, 
the most densely populated areas of 
which are in the West Indies (e.g. 
Puerto Rico, 253; Martinique, 250; 
Guadeloupe, 164; Windward Isles, 
132; Jamaica, 125; Trinidad, 127 per 
square kilometre). There are 20 
persons per square kilometre in the 
United States, 13 in Mexico, and only 
one in Canada. In the world as a 
whole, the average population density 
is 18 persons per square kilometre. 

The most thickly populated place 
of over 1,000 square kilometres in all 
the world is Hong Kong, with 1,987 
persons per square kilometre, followed 
by the Saar with 372, the Netherlands 
with 317, England and Wales with 
291, and Belgium with 284. Japan is 
the most thickly populated area in 
Asia (229 per square kilometre). In 
India there are 117 persons per square 
kilometre and 80 in Pakistan (298 in 
East Pakistan and 42 in West Pakis- 
tan). 

Continent with the most people is 
Asia, with between 1,243 and 1,346 
million persons (outside the U.S.S.R.) 
in mid-1951. Next comes Europe, with 
between 394 and 398 million, not 
counting the U.S.S.R. North America 
had between 221 and 225 million peo- 
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ple in mid-1951, Africa between 191 
and 208 million, South America be- 
tween 110 and 116 million, and 
Oceania between 13.1 and 13.5 mil- 
lion. The U.S.S.R., according to the 
latest available estimates, had 193 mil- 
lion inhabitants (in 1946). 


LIFE EXPECTANCY 


Babies now born in all parts of the 
world may look forward to a longer 
life than their predecessors. Indeed, 
people at all ages and in practically all 
countries may expect to live longer 
than preceding generations. The aver- 
age life-span has been extended more 
in some countries than in others, and 
in point of years varies very consider- 
ably, particularly as between “more 
developed” and certain “under-devel- 
oped” countries, although it would ap- 
pear from such data as are available 
that considerable progress has been 
made in some of the latter areas. 
Women have a longer life expectancy 
than men, the differences ranging up 
to as much as six years at birth. An 
exception to this very general rule is 
India (1921-31) and that only up to 
the age of 45, when the women took 
and maintained thereafter a slight edge 
over the men. 

Comparisons of the average life- 
spans are rendered difficult by the fact 
that the computed data do not in gen- 
eral refer to the same periods. Among 
the countries where newly born boys 
can be expected to live longest are the 
Netherlands (1947-49) with 69.4 
years, and Denmark (1946-50) with 
67.8 years; the corresponding highest 
figures for women occur in the Nether- 
lands (1947-49) with 71.5 years, the 
United Kingdom (1950) with 71.2 
years, and Australia (1946-48) with 
70.63 years, The shortest life expect- 
ancy at birth shown in the Demo- 
graphic Yearbook is for India, less 
than 27 years for both sexes; these fig- 
ures, however, refer to the period 
1921-31, and are therefore somewhat 
out-of-date. 


FEATURE FILM PRODUCTION 


India and the United States produce 
more long or feature films than any 
other country. The United States is 
the largest producer. Output there was 
maintained above or close to 500 long 
films a year up to 1942, the most for 
any year being 567 in 1937. Since 
1943, however, United States output 
has failed to reach the 400 mark, ex- 
cept in 1944 when 430 feature films 
were made. 


India’s output has risen consider- 
ably. From 83 films in 1932 it climbed 
to 233 in 1935, a figure not reached 
again until 1947 (283 films); output 
in 1950 was 241 films. A somewhat 
similar trend, but on a smaller scale, 
was followed in Mexico, where pro- 
duction of long films has increased 
steadily during the past two decades, 
rising from 8 in 1932 to 125 in 1950. 


In Japan, another low-cost producer, 
output of long films has been rising 
since the end of the war and is now 
approaching the level of India, with 
215 films in 1950 and 208 in 1951. 
Before the war, Japan’s production 
was of much the same order as that 
of the United States, producing 562 
in 1937. 


FEATURE FILM PRODUCTION 


200 30 400 00 “0 


In Europe, Italy registered a record 
output of 107 long films in 1951, com- 
pared with 31 in 1932 and 77 in 1939. 
Feature film production in France and 
Germany fell off during the second 
half of the ’thirties and has not since 
regained the level of the early ‘thirties 
although French production in the 
post-war period has advanced steadily 
from the low point of 72 films in 1947 
to 110 in 1951. The first year for 
which information is given for the 
United Kingdom is 1936, when 225 
long films were made; output dropped 
after 1937, from 228 long films in 
1937 to 46 in 1941, recovered later 
to 170 in 1947, but has since tapered 
off to 114 long films in 1951. 


RADIOS 


The use of radio receiving sets has 
increased by leaps and bounds since 
pre-war years. More than half the 
world’s sets (outside the U.S.S.R.) are 
apparently to be found in the United 
States. In 1951, it is estimated, this 
country was using two-and-a-half times 
as many sets as in 1938. A notable in- 
crease also occurred in Italy, the num- 
ber of sets rising by nearly 280 per 
cent between 1938 and 1951. During 
this same period, the number of sets 
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used or licensed increased more than 
twice in Australia, Canada, Czecho- 
slovakia and Japan. It rose almost 
twice in Sweden. France had nearly 
57 per cent more sets and the United 
Kingdom nearly 50 per cent more (up 
to 1952). 


But it is in the less developed coun- 
tries that the greatest percentage in- 
creases occurred. Thus, between 1937 
or 1938 and 1950 or 1951, the number 
of radios rose from 79,000 to 234,000 
in Egypt, from 39,000 to 164,000 in 
French Morocco, from 150,000 to 
575,000 (in 1949) in Cuba, from 
3,000 to 20,000 in Nicaragua, from 
6,000 to 51,000 in Ceylon, from 64,- 
000 to 650,000 in India, and from 
46,000 to 363,000 in Turkey. 


BOOK PUBLISHING 


The United Kingdom is the world’s 
largest publisher of book titles. In 1951 
it published 18,066 titles, 12 per cent 
more titles than in the average pre- 
war year between 1937 and 1939, is- 
suing about 60 per cent more titles 
than the United States. The later pub- 
lished 11,255 titles in 1951, which was 
not quite 4 per cent more than in the 
average pre-war year. Only on philo- 
logical subjects did it issue more titles 
than the United Kingdom. 

Book publishing figures given in the 
Statistical Yearbook for 37 countries 
show that in the latest year listed, gen- 
erally 1950 or 1951, more books on 
religion were published than on phi- 
losophy (except in Israel, Bulgaria 
and Yugoslavia, which marked a re- 
versal of the previous situation in Bul- 
garia and Yugoslavia). 


More books were published on. so- 
cial science subjects (sociology, eco- 
nomics, law, education) than on ap- 
plied sciences (medicine, technology, 
agriculture, home economics, business 
and communications), except in the 
United States, South Africa, Denmark, 
France and New Zealand. 


HEALTH FACILITIES 


The world has, on the whole, made 
progress since the war in bettering 
health facilities for its people, not 
only in under-developed countries, 
where much still remains to be done, 
but also in the more developed coun- 
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tries, where there is not so urgent a 
need for improvement. But there is 
still a very marked difference in the 
situation between the two types of 
countries, 

Approximate indications of these 
trends are given by figures showing the 
number of inhabitants per physician 
for various countries. 

Of the 160 countries listed in the 
Statistical Yearbook, Israel is the one 
with most doctors in proportion to 
its population, one for every 380 
inhabitants in 1950. Other countries 
with a low number of inhabitants per 
doctor in 1950 or 1951 are: Monaco, 
600; Austria, 650 (1949); Switzerland, 
700; United States, 750; New Zealand, 
800; Canada, 900; Norway, 1,000; Bel- 
gium, 1,060; and France, 1,100. 

In contrast to this is the situation in 
countries like India, with 6,300 in- 
habitants per doctor (1949), or Haiti 
with 10,000 per doctor in 1950. 

In certain African territories, like 
the British-administered Cameroons, a 
marked improvement is noticeable, the 





number of inhabitants per doctor 
dropping from 146,000 in 1939 to 66,- 
000 in 1951. There were also advances 
in French territories in Africa; the 
position improved, for instance, in 
French Equatorial] Africa from 40,000 
inhabitants per doctor in 1939, to 25,- 
000 in 1951. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING 


Merchant shipping fleets, the founda- 
tion of international trade, are grow- 
ing. After falling 4/2 per cent between 
1932 and 1937, the world tonnages of 
merchant shipping rose almost 34 per 
cent between 1937 and 1951. Most of 
this increase—amounting to 22 mil- 
lion registered tons—was due to a 
15.5 million ton rise in the United 
States which, since the war, has sup- 
planted the United Kingdom as the 
owner of the world’s largest merchant 
tonnage. There was also a sevenfold 
increase during this period in the ton- 
nages of ships flying the flags of Pan- 
ama and of Honduras. By 1951, Italian 
tonnage had recovered to within 8 per 
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cent of the 1937 level, while Japanese 
tonnage was just under half the 1937 
figure. But German tonnage was still 
more than two-thirds below that of 
1937. 


Among the smaller shipping nations, 
Mexico had 5 times more tonnage in 
1951 than in 1937, Argentina and 
Peru 3 times more, and India, Portu- 
gal, Turkey and Venezuela about twice 
as much. Greece had some 30 per cent 
less tonnage in 1951 than in 1937 and 
indeed less than in the preceding three 
years or im any pre-war year since 
1932. 


As shipping fleets have increased, so, 
too, has the transport of goods by sea. 
After dropping 25 per cent between 
1929 and 1932, the tonnages of goods 
loaded on ships for international trade 
purposes recovered steadily to reach 4 
per cent above the 1929 level in 1937. 
The Second World War witnessed an- 
other drop, from which shipping 
freights recovered in 1948 to reach the 
1937 level. Since then, the weight of 
goods carried by sea has increased, so 
that in 1951 it was nearly 31 per cent 
more than in 1937, and about 36 per 
cent more than in 1929. 


The ‘increase in the tonnages of 
goods loaded between 1937 and 1951 
was due almost entirely to increases in 
North America (82 per cent), South 
America (91 per cent) and Asia (50 
per cent), which more than com- 
pensated for a decline of nearly 20 
per cent in Europe. 


The weight of goods unloaded dur- 
ing this period rose 127 per cent in 
North America, 53 per cent in South 
America, and nearly 5 per cent in Eu- 
rope. But there was hardly any change 
in the tonnages unloaded in Asia. 


In 1951 the weight of goods loaded 
in South America and Asia was far 
greater than that unloaded, indicating 
an increase in exports by sea. North 
America and Africa brought in about 
as much goods (in weight) by sea as 
they sent out. Europe and Oceania, on 
the other hand, imported considerably 
more goods than they loaded to ship 
to other countries. 


RAILWAY FREIGHT TRAFFIC 


Railways all over the world are also 
busier than every carrying freight. Be- 
tween 1937 and 1951, there was a 
73 per cent rise in freight traffic 
(as measured by multiplying the net 
metric tonnage carried by the kilo- 
metre distance over which the loads 
are hauled). Post-war traffic generally 
has been well above the 1937 level of 
1,220 million net ton-kilometres, which 
was some 6 per cent higher than the 
1929 level. 


More than half the rise since 1937 
is due to the 82 per cent increase in 
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the freight traffic of North American 
railroads, which accounted for 50 per 
cent of the 1951 world total. Traffic 
in Africa rose 94 per cent from 1937 
to 1951, 65 per cent in Oceania, 6312 
per cent in Asia, 3712 per cent in 
South America and 20 per cent in 
Europe. The United States accounted 
for nearly 45 per cent of the 1951 
traffic, Europe for 12 per cent and 
Asia for 5-6 per cent. 


CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


A reasonably good indication of the 
way the chemical industry of the 
world has grown is found in figures 
on the increasing output of sulphuric 
acid, a substance which is widely used 
in nearly all branches of the chemical 
industry. 


Excluding the U.S.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia and a few minor producers, 
world output of sulphuric acid (in 
terms of 100 per cent pure acid) in- 
creased more than three times between 
1932 and 1951, from 8.3 million met- 
ric tons in 1932 to 14.6 million metric 
tons in 1937 and to around 26 million 
metric tons in 1951. About 45 per 
cent of what the world produced in 
1951 came from the United States, the 
next largest producers being Japan, 
Western Germany, the United King- 
dom, France and Italy. 


Between 1932 and 1951, output 
rose 14 times in the Belgian Congo, 
7% times in Finland, about 6 times 
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in Canada and Spain, 5% times in 
Greece, more than 4 times in Australia 
and India, and nearly 3 times in Swe- 
den. Output was more than doubled 
in Italy, Japan and the United King- 
dom. United States production climbed 
170 per cent from 1937 to 1951. 


FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 


To produce the greater crop yields 
necessary to help feed the world’s 
growing population, farmers are using 
more commercial fertilizers than ever 
before. Consumption of these fertil- 
izers has risen continuously since 1945, 
In 1951/52, 69 per cent more phos- 
phates were used on the world’s farm- 
lands (outside the U.S.S.R.) than in 
1938. The use of potash and nitrogen- 
ous fertilizers also rose during this 
period, by 72 per cent and 75 per cent 
respectively. 

In the United States, use of fertil- 
izers has risen much more rapidly than 
in the world as a whole (excluding the 
U.S.S.R.) between 1938 and 1951/52 
—by 200 per cent for phosphates, by 
268 per cent for nitrogenous fertilizers, 
and by 285 per cent for potash. As a 
result, the United States’ share of the 
world consumption of fertilizers has 
been stepped up, from 19 per cent for 
phosphates in 1938 to 34 per cent in 
1951/52, and from 14 per cent for 
both nitrates and potash to 30 per cent 
and 32 per cent respectively. 


(Continued on page 297) 
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Brighter Future for Asian Trade 





Useful Trade Promotion Con ference in Manila 


By DR. P. S. LOKANATHAN, Executive Secretary, Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East 


HE nine-day trade promotion con- 

ference held last March in Manila, 
Philippines, was hailed by its Chair- 
man, Mr. Cornelio Balmaceda, the 
Philippine Minister of Commerce and 
Industry, as the “most widely attended 
and most successful international 
gathering ever organized to discuss 
problems of trade.” 

The conference, held under the aus- 
pices of the United Naticns Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far East 
(ECAFE), had in fact attracted a record 
attendance. Over 160 delegates and 
observers from 37 Asian and non- 
Asian countries and territories came to 
Manila, the hospitable and friendly 
capital of the Philippine Republic, to 
consider practical methods for expand- 
ing trade between Asia and the rest of 
the world, and also trade among 
Asian countries themselves. 

There was more interest in this con- 
ference than in any previous ECAFE 
meeting. This goes both for govern- 
ments and the general public. The 
large attendance at the conference was 
in itself a clear indication of the im- 
portance attached to the development 
of Asian trade, in the interest of both 
Asia and the world as a whole, as well 
as of the general desire to do some- 
thing about the expansion of Asian 
trade. 

GENERAL VERDICT What were the 
achievements of the conference? Has 
it helped to increase the volume of 
Asian trade, to ease trade formalities 
and reduce trade restrictions? Has it 
proposed better procedures to bring 
buyers and sellers together, and to im- 


prove arbitration methods in the case 
of a quarrel between the trading part- 
ners? These were some of the ques- 
tions asked during the conference by 
many observers. The general verdict 
was that the meeting had proved use- 
ful. A good deal of evidence of this 
usefulness may be found in the report 
prepared at the end of the conference 
in which the delegations put down 
their main observations and recom- 
mendations. This report is now being 
studied by the senior trade officials of 
many countries. 

It should be made clear that the 
Manila conference, as its precedessor, 
the first trade promotion conference 
in Singapore (October 1951), was or- 
ganized by ECAFE on an ad hoc basis. 
Governments had been impressed by 
the good work done in Singapore and 
it was felt that the experiment should 
be repeated for a second time. It will 
depend on the accomplishments of the 
Manila conference whether another 
conference of this kind will be held. It 
maybe, however, that ECAFE may wish 
to strengthen its permanent machinery 
to be able to deal with Asian trade 
problems more intensively than it can 
do now through its Committee on In- 
dustry and Trade. 

HEARTENING It cannot be said as yet 
how many of the recommendations 
agreed on by the delegates in Manila 
will be put into effect by government 
action. But it was certainly heartening 
to hear one delegate after another 
stating at the Manila conference that 
the recommendations of ECAFE’s first 
trade promotion conference had been 





put into effect either in their entirety 
or to a very large extent, while several 
recommendations not acted upon yet 
were receiving sympathetic considera- 
tion with a view to their being imple- 
mented as soon as possible. 


The conference was marked by an 
atmosphere of friendliness and co- 
operation which increasingly charac- 
terizes all ECAFE meetings. Those who 
had expected political “fireworks” 
must have been disappointed. True, 
the question of Chinese representation 
came up, as usual, but it was disposed 
of within a few moments and without 
any undue exacerbation of feelings. The 
conference might have opened a good 
many doors for political discussions, 
but on the whole delegates concen- 
trated on economic problems and left 
politics aside. All delegations amply 
professed their desire for an expansion 
of trade and their anxiety to do some- 
thing about trade promotion and trade 
relations, and to make the conference 
a success, 


OPTIMISM The European countries, 
East and West, made their bid for 
Asian trade, and the Asian countries 
endeavored to find larger and more 
stable markets for their export prod- 
ucts. In these efforts for trade expan- 
sion the delegations displayed a good 
deal of optimism and confidence. One 
of the most important achievements of 
the conference was the simple fact that 
it provided a platform for delegates 
from many countries to meet, to estab- 
lish personal contacts, exchange ex- 
periences, ideas and views. This the 
conference certainly did achieve, to a 
considerable extent. Many govern- 
ments had sent large delegations, and 
a number of countries which had 
never been presented at ECAEF meet- 
ings decided to take part. 

First, there were the ECAFE coun- 
tries, all of which were represented in 
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A TURNING POINT has now been reached in the operation of the expanded technical assistance program which is financed from voluntary 
contributions by governments. Present funds are not enough to meet the rapidly growing demand by governments for technical assistance from 
the United Nations and specialized agencies. As a result, the Technical Assistance Board which co-ordinates work under the program recently had 
to defer a number of projects proposed for this year. This picture shows the Board meeting under the chairmanship of David Owen. 
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Manila, except Hong Kong, Ceylon 
and Nepal. Then there were several 
non-Asian countries which are Mem- 
bers of the United Nations but are not 
members of ECAFE (Belgium, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Dominican Republic, Israel, 
Norway, Poland, Sweden, Union of 
South Africa, Yugoslavia). There were 
also countries which had asked for 
special invitations (Finland, Hungary, 
and Italy). Observers were present, too, 
from FAO, ILO, and various non-gov- 
ernmental organizations such as the 
International Chamber of Commerce 
and the World Federation of United 
Nations Associations. Two representa- 
tives of Austria also attended. 


UNIQUE FEATURE A unique feature of 
the conference was that it brought to- 
gether government officials and busi- 
ness people. Already at the Singapore 
conference governments had agreed to 
include businessmen in their official 
delegations. This proved such a success 
that the good example of Singapore 
was followed in Manila. Thus the 
Manila conference, like that at Singa- 
pore, enabled government officials to 
meet and discuss matters of policy and 
trade, machinery, and business people 
to discuss and to some extent also 
transact business. 

Portents for the Manila talks were 
good. The Asian countries were keenly 
aware of the need to export more, and 
on the whole also in a position to sup- 
ply larger quantities of raw materials 
and other goods. The drop in raw ma- 
terial prices has painfully affected their 
incomes and they know only too well 
that they have to export more so as 
to be able to purchase machinery and 
other equipment required for eco- 
nomic development. 

Similarly, for the Western industrial- 
ized countries, the seller’s market has 
to a large extent become a matter of 
the past. There are still shortages in 
certain heavy equipment and difficul- 
ties over delivery dates, but generally 
the supply situation for capital equip- 
ment has eased and competition is re- 
asserting itself, especially from Ger- 
many and Japan. Even before the 
Manila conference, it was clear that 
a real basis existed for the expansion 
of Asian trade. 


In Manila a good many 
proposals were put forward, on the 
basis of practical experience, for an 
increase of Asian exports. 

It was suggested, for instance, that 
grades and standards should be im- 
proved, freight rates reduced, better 
commercial intelligence provided, raw 
material prices stabilized and brought 
into fairer relationship with prices of 
imported manufactured goods. Various 
suggestions were also made for diversi- 
fying Asian exports to make them less 
vulnerable and more independent of 
fluctuations in raw material markets. 
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As to imports, it was suggested that 
there should be ample information 
available on sources of credit and that 
better facilities be provided for long- 
term credits of capital investment. 

The Soviet Union and allied coun- 
tries reiterated their desire to export to 
Asia all sorts of industrial goods, ma- 
terials and equipment in return for im- 
ports of traditional Asian export ar- 
ticles, such as shellac, rice, spices, rub- 
ber, copra, non-ferrous metals, tea, 
cotton, cinchona, oil seeds, citrus 
fruits, tobacco, etc. 

The Russians . emphasized _ their 
readiness to conclude barter and bila- 
teral agreements which in their opinion 
should contribute to securing more 
stable prices. 


FRENCH OFFER France among European 
countries was conspicuous in her ef- 
forts to increase trade with Asian 
countries and she drew particular at- 
tention to the wide range of goods she 
could offer. “France has long ceased 
to be a country which exports only 
perfumes,” the French delegate said 
rather jokingly. 

France made definite offers for long- 
term credit agreements and firm prices 
on its exports of capital goods and 
suggested the possibility of prices for 
its purchases of raw materials from 
the region. 

The contribution of the United 
States and the United Kingdom long- 
term purchasing contracts to price 
stabilization was noted. 

India could state with justification 
that she no longer exported only raw 
materials and textiles, but that her ex- 
ports now covered a wide range of 
manufactured goods. 


STRESS ON HANDICRAFTS An American 
businessman strongly suggested that 
Asian countries put a bigger market- 
ing drive behind their efforts to sell 
traditional Asian goods, handicrafts, 
and the many “little items” for which 
Asian countries are renowned through- 
out the worid. He thought the United 
States and other countries could pro- 
vide a ready market, if only enough 
marketing research was carried out 
and sales campaigns properly organ- 
ized. 

Another useful suggestion was that 
Asian countries ordering capital equip- 
ment should amplify specifications so 
that they would not only ask for speci- 
fications which would limit the sup- 
pliers to only a few countries but 
would also indicate possible equivalent 
standards. Proposals were also made 
for still further improvements in arbi- 
tration, trade promotion machinery, 
and marketing research. 

Considerable attention was given to 
the possibilities of expanding intra- 
regional trade. As the industrialization 
of Asia proceeds, wider opportunities 
open for increasing trade among 
Asian countries. This process is al- 


ready taking place, but it is felt that 
existing possibilities are not always 
utilized. Intra-regional trade takes up 
less than one third of Asian foreign 
trade, whereas in Europe it amounts 
to about 60 per cent. 


RESULTS OF INFORMAL TALKS Much good 
has come out of the informal talks 
that took place during the Manila con- 
ference. A representative of one of the 
rubber-producing countries, for in- 
stance, was able to collect useful in- 
formation about the possibilities of 
utilizing rubber for road-making. Some 
of the businessmen were able to collect 
orders, though obviously the ordering 
of larger capital equipment is too com- 
plicated to be done during a confer- 
ence. A number of representatives 
went from the conference to countries 
of the region for further conferences 
and consultation based on the back- 
ground of the conference meetings. 
It is now up to the governments and 
to some extent also up to the ECAFE 
secretariat to follow up various recom- 
mendations of the conference. 


WORLD FACTS AND FIGURES 
(Continued from page 295) 


The great majority of the 38 coun- 
tries for which the Statistical Yearbook 
gives information used more—often 
substantially more—commercial fertil- 
izers in 1951/52 than in 1938. 

Some countries, however, seemed 
to have switched from one type of 
fertilizer to another. Thus, the use of 
phosphates in this period dropped 25 
per cent in Japan, 19 per cent in Bel- 
gium, and was only 3 per cent higher 
in the Netherlands, while the use of 
nitrates and potash rose 75 per cent 
and 4 per cent respectively in Japan, 
24 per cent and 87 per cent respec- 
tively in Belgium, and 68 per cent 
and 32 per cent respectively in the 
Netherlands. 

Other countries which increased 
their use of commercial fertilizers be- 
tween 1938 and 1951/52 include: Can- 
ada (189 per cent more phosphates, 
227 per cent more nitrates, and 168 
per cent more potash); Ceylon (400 
per cent more phosphates, 57 per cent 
more nitrates, and 191 per cent more 
potash); Egypt (48 per cent more 
phosphates, 71 per cent more nitrates) ; 
France (41 per cent more phosphates, 
28 per cent more nitrates, and 37 per 
cent more potash); India (665 per 
cent more phosphates); Peru (47 per 
cent more phosphates, and 104 per 
cent more nitrates); United Kingdom 
(63 per cent more phosphates, 192 per 
cent more nitrates, and 120 per cent 
more potash). 

The United Kingdom’s consumption 
of these three types of fertilizers was, 
however, distinctly lower in 1951/52 
than in the previous year. 
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Middle East Economies 
Making Slow Progress 





Farm, Industrial Output Up Slightly 


HE economic development of the 
Middle Eastern countries made 
only slow progress during 1951 and 
1952. But there were advances in 
some countries, and some of the pre- 
requisites for future development were 
attained. These are among the main 
facts brought out in the recent Re- 
view of Economic Conditions in the 
Middle East, 1951-52 prepared by the 
United Nations Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs as a supplement to its 
World Economic Report, 1951-52 
(see BULLETIN, vol. XIV, no. 7). 
Agricultural production during the 
period under review rose slightly, but 
only because Turkey’s record crops 
in 1951 more than offset the poor 
harvest in most countries lying in 
what is known as the Fertile Crescent 
—Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria. 
Output of crude petroleum rose, 
despite the considerable decline of 
production in Iran. The Middle East’s 
share in world production, however, 
fell off slightly in 1951, but climbed 
again in 1952. Production of other 
industries rose, too, but varied from 
industry to industry and from country 
to country. 


TRADE TRENDS ‘Terms of trade began 
turning against the region toward the 
end of 1951 and beginning of 1952. 
This removed the advantages derived 
from the rise in export prices for its 
raw materials which followed the out- 
break of hostilities in Korea, Most 
affected by this trend were economies 
which are most closely linked with the 
world economy, and countries like 
Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
whose staple product, cotton experi- 
enced the greatest price swings. 

In some countries, internal factors 
either tended to intensify or offset 
the impact of international economic 
trends. Economic activity in Iran was, 
for instance, largely influenced by the 
loss of oil revenues and the de facto 
devaluation of the rial in 1951 and 
1952; in Israel the main problem was 
to integrate the mass immigration into 
the national economy; in the oil-pro- 
ducing countries, larger royalties in- 
creased the available supplies of in- 
vestment capital and foreign exchange. 


AGRICULTURE The region’s agricultural 


output in 1951 was slightly higher than 
in 1950, and the 1952 harvest was, in 
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general, satisfactory. Animal produc- 
tion also rose in 1951. 

Egypt produced 10 per cent less 
cotton, 5 per cent less rice, but more 
cereals (other than rice) than in 1950. 
Iran’s wheat and barley output fell 
nearly 20 per cent in 1951. Severe 
drought cut grain production in Cy- 
prus, Israel, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria 
and in part of Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
Cotton and tobacco production, how- 
ever, remained stable for the region as 
a whole, while sugar output rose. 

Compared with pre-war years, the 
Middle East’s share of the world’s 
agricultural production has remained 
fairly stable since the war. The region’s 
population as a whole, however, is 
growing more rapidly than agricultural 
output. 


FOOD CONSUMPTION Despite the in- 
crease in food imports to make up for 
inadequate domestic production, food 
consumption per person has not risen 
above pre-war levels for the region as 
a whole, The situation has, however, 
been somewhat more favorable in re- 
cent years. 

The rise in post-war agricultural 
production has been inadequate partly 
because of insufficient expansion of 
areas under cultivation in certain 
countries of the region or failure to 
expand at all. Chief cause, however, 
has been the failure to improve the 
yield per acre for most crops. The 
decrease in per capita production to a 
large extent indicates insufficient use 
of manpower in rural areas. 

Main factors responsible for the 
present low level of Middle East agri- 
cultural output are natural conditions 
(such as inadequate and irregular 
rains), lack of technical progress, of 
research and demonstration agencies, 
lack of credit, and unfavorable land 
tenure systems. 


INDUSTRY Industrial output continued 
to rise. Production in 1951 was greater 
than in the previous years, and avail- 
able figures for 1952 indicate a fur- 
ther increase. This expansion is due 
mainly to increased purchasing power 
resulting from larger crops and higher 
export prices. In Israel it is mostly due 
to the widening of the market by large- 
scale immigration. 

Industrial investment was high in 
Israel and Turkey, both of which 


FOREIGN INVESTMENTS 
IN MIDDLE EAST 


Most of the foreign capital invested 
in the Middle East has gone into the 
petroleum industry. Total investment 
in this industry has risen from about 
$100 million, in 1925, as the Review 
of Economic Conditions in the Mid- 
dle East points out, to about $350 mil- 
lion by 1935, to around $1 billion by 
1945, and to about $1.9 billion by 
1951. More than 90 per cent of the 
investments in the region’s oil indus- 
try were controlled by United States 
and British interests prior to national- 
ization of the oil industry in Iran. 

It is, however, extremely difficult, 
the Review notes, to find out for cer- 
tain the actual gross or net profits 
derived by the oil companies from 
these investments. 


Net investments of United States 


capital in the Middle East amounted 
to $114 million in 1949 and $102 
million in 1950. In 1951, $13 million 
was repatriated as oil enterprises be- 
gan to turn over to the parent com- 
panies in the United States the cash 
proceeds of their sales which they no 
longer required for investment after 
completion of major construction proj- 
ects such as pipelines. 

About 15 per cent of the net invest- 
ments abroad made by the United 
States investors in 1950 went to the 
Middle East. Excluding investments in 
oil, the proportion was about 5 per 
cent in 1950 and 3 per cent in 1951. 

Export-Import Bank loans repre- 
sent the bulk of United States Gov- 
ernment loans to Middle East coun- 
tries in recent years. For the period 
June 30, 1950 to March 31, 1952 
they made up $127.8 million out of a 
total $130.3 million in loans and 
credits utilized. The loans were grant- 
ed to Afghanistan, Egypt, Israel, 
Saudi Arabia, and Turkey. 

International Bank loans to the 
region since 1950 include $12.8 mil- 
lion to Iraq, and $50.6 million to 
Turkey. 


benefited from substantial foreign fi- 
nancial assistance, but in the other 
countries of the region, industrial 
investment appeared to have dropped 
below the level of the immediate post- 
war period. 

Progress in manufacturing was un- 
even. Some branches of the two prin- 
cipal industries of the region, textiles 
and food processing, showed only a 
slight increase, while in others output 
actually declined. The construction 
and cement industries, which expanded 
steadily from the end of the war to 
1951, suffered a setback in 1952. 
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Mining and certain more recently es- 
tablished industries, however, such as 
metallurgy, chemicals and engineer- 
ing, developed rather rapidly. 


UNEMPLOYMENT Urban unemployment 
continued high, the decline in textile 
and construction industries offsetting 
increased employment elsewhere. 
Other special factors tending to raise 
unemployment were: in Egypt, the 
withdrawal of workers from the Suez 
Canal Zone in 1951 during the period 
of Anglo-Egyptian tension; in Iran the 
almost complete stoppage of work in 
the oil industry and the slowing down 
of public works owing to lack of funds 
after the nationalization of the petro- 
leum industry in 1951; in Israel, large- 
scale immigration; in Jordan, Lebanon 
and Syria, the presence of a large 
number of Palestine Arab refugees; 
and in Turkey the influx of refugees 
from Bulgaria. 


PETROLEUM ‘The petroleum industry in 
the Middle East continued to grow in 
1951, and in 1952 when the output was 
105 million metric tons. Despite the 
halt in exports from Iran, crude oil 
production rose 10 per cent in 1951 
and 8 per cent in 1952. This was due 
to marked increases in supplies from 
Iraq, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, which 
were made possible by the extension 
of pipelines and other facilities. 

The region’s share in expanding 
world oil production declined slightly 
in 1951 but rose again in 1952. How- 
ever, with over half the proved world 
oil reserves, the Middle East accounted 
for only 17 per cent of world output 
in 1952, a figure slightly higher than 
those for 1950 and 1951. Production 
of refined products decreased about 
17.5 per cent from 1950 to 1951, be- 
cause of the closing of the Abadan 
refinery; consequently, the region’s 
share in world output of refined prod- 
ucts declined much more than its 
share in crude oil output. 


INCREASED BENEFITS The benefits de- 
rived by Middle East countries other 
than Iran from oil activities increased 
considerably. Expanded production 
and new profit-sharing agreements be- 
tween the oil companies and the local 
governments resulted in direct pay- 
ments to governments by oil compan- 
ies increasing from nearly $190 mil- 
lion in 1950 to $260 million in 1951 
and to approximately $440 million in 
1952. Moreover, the oil companies 
spent large sums in the region to pur- 
chase materials and to pay wages and 
salaries. 

Consumption of oil in the Middle 
Eastern countries in 1951 was a little 
less than one-fifth of the region’s out- 
put in terms of crude oil. 

The region’s very large natural gas 
reserves are today generally wasted. 
But, as the Review points out, this gas 
could be used to produce not only 
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RISE IN TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 
TO MIDDLE EAST 


The Middle East has received in- 
creasing aid under the technical as- 
sistance programs of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies. Of 
1,188 experts in the field in the differ- 
ent parts of the world on December 
1 last year, 273 were in the Middle 
East, mainly in Iran, Afghanistan, 
Iraq, Israel, Syria, Lebanon, Turkey, 
Saudi Arabia and Jordan. Of 1,180 
fellowships in effect at the same date, 
307 were held by officials from vari- 
Ous countries in the region. 

Regional projects have included the 
following: (a) three United Nations 
social welfare seminars, in Beirut in 
1949, in Cairo in 1950 and in Damas- 
cus in 1952; (b) the Mediterranean 
Training Centre for the formulation 
and economic appraisal of agricultur- 
al and allied projects, conducted 
jointly by the United Nations, the 
Turkish Government, the Food and 
Agriculture Organization and the In- 
ternational Bank, in Ankara, 1951; 
(c) a training centre on vital health 
statistics, in Cairo, 1951, sponsored 
by the United Nations, the Egyptian 
Government and the World Health 
Organization; (d) a United Nations 
FAO seminar on price and production 
statistics, held in Beirut in 1952; and 
(e) a seminar on social security prob- 
lems, held in Istanbul in 1951. 

Substantial technical assistance has 
also been furnished to Middle Eastern 
countries by France, the United King- 
dom and the United States under 
bilateral agreements. 





fertilizers, in which the region can 
become self-sufficient, but other chem- 
ical products too. 


PRICES Cost of living rose moderately 
during 1951 and the first months of 
1952 in all Middle East countries for 
which statistics were available, except 
in Israel where they rose sharply, and 
in Lebanon where they were stable. 
From the first six months of 1951 to 
the corresponding period of 1952, the 
cost of living increased less than 10 
per cent in Egypt, Turkey and Iran, 
a little less than 15 per cent in Iraq 
and Syria, and 44 per cent in Israel 
where the currency was devalued in 
February 1952. ° 

Prices rose in 1951, but at the 
beginning of 1952 they were generally 
no higher than in 1948 and 1949, and 
even lower in some cases. This was 
because they dropped during 1950 in 
many countries. The main exceptions 
to this, however, were the countries 
which followed Britain in devaluing 
their currencies in 1949, In Iran, 
Iraq, Lebanon and Syria, the cost of 
living in 1951 was below that of 1948. 


In the latter part of 1952, prices 
levelled off or declined in most coun- 
tries of the region. 

On the whole, prices in the Middle 
East fluctuated less during the last 
two or three years than in other great 
under-developed regions of the world. 
The cost of living movement therefore 
remains relatively stable for the re- 
gion, the main exceptions being Israel 
and, to a lesser extent, the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan. 


FOREIGN TRADE The amount of exports 
from the region, apart from oil, did 
not in general increase in 1950 and in 
1951. The quantity of imports, how- 
ever, rose appreciably in 1951 and 
at the beginning of 1952. 

There were some striking changes 
in the composition of the Middle 
East’s exports, notably the rise in 
cotton shipments, which in 1951 
formed the leading export item in 
Egypt, the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, 
Iran, Syria and Turkey. 

As for imports, there was a large 
increase in purchases of cereals, owing 
both to the growth of population and 
to the diversion of land to cotton. 
Imports of cotton piece-goods con- 
tinued to decline in some countries as 
a result of greater local production. 
The high level of construction re- 
sulted in a rise in imports of metals 
and metal manufactures in 1950, but 
in 1951 the tighter supply situation 
and the increase in local production 
reversed this trend in Egypt and 
Turkey. Imports of machinery and 
appliances showed an overall rise, re- 
flecting the gradual growth of indus- 
try in the region. 

Exports to the sterling area and to 
France (including oil) rose more than 
did imports from these two areas. 
Western Germany’s trade with the 
Middle East grew very rapidly, its ex- 
ports rising about sixfold between 
1949 and 1951 and its imports increas- 
ing almost as much. In the first half 
of 1952 the trade of the U.S.S.R. with 
Iran rose appreciably. There was a 
further decline in the already reduced 
volume of trade within the region. 


BALANCE OF PAYMENTS The balance of 
payments situation was largely de- 
termined by changes in raw material 
prices, by the increases in royalties 
paid to governments of oil-producing 
countries, and by the flow of foreign 
funds into Israel and Turkey. These 
factors enabled practically all Middle 
East countries to add to their holdings 
of foreign exchange in the second 
half of 1950 or the first half of 1951, 
but rising import surpluses and the 
loss of oil revenues in Iran necessitated 
heavy withdrawals. In countries which 
are not large-scale petroleum pro- 
ducers, foreign exchange reserves in 
the latter part of 1952 were well 
below the 1949 level. 
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ASSEMBLY VOTES ON PERSONNEL 


while not challenging the multi-na- 
tional and multi-political character of 
the United Nations staff, argued that 
a host country had special privileges 
in regard to its own nationals on the 
staff. Thus, as the Headquarters hap- 
pened to be in the United States, 
American nationals should be accepted 
or retained on the staff according to 
the security standards which the Unit- 
ed States applied to its own govern- 
mental employees. Such a principle, 
said the Indian representative, was to 
apply to nationals of the host country 
only, and not to United Nations em- 
ployees of other nationalities. 

India considered this principle of 
doubtful validity. It would be difficult 
and “not wholly desirable” to apply 
it every time the United Nations met 
in a country, or carried out humani- 
tarian or economic work in another 
country, said Mr. Dayal. Indeed, ap- 
plication of the principle would seri- 
ously restrict the mobility of the Or- 
ganization and its capacity to employ 
personnel of its choice at the point 
where it felt they would be most effec- 
tive. 

Urging support for the twelve-na- 
tion proposal, the Indian representative 
said this sought to pass no judgments. 
It merely recognized the existence of 
a problem and invited study of it by 
a competent body set up by the As- 
sembly in accordance with the normal 
procedures. After the committee had 
reported, it would be for the Assembly 
—*“our sovereign body”—to take ap- 
propriate decisions in accordance with 
the principles and purposes of the 
Charter. 


DAMAGING MORALE Other representa- 
tives supporting the Asian-African 
proposal stressed the important politi- 
cal and legal implications involved in 
the personnel problem and argued 
that “undue haste” in dismissing the 
question in plenary session was unfit- 
ting. The damaging effect on United 
Nations prestige, particularly the mo- 
rale of the Secretariat, was another 
point stressed by the sponsors of the 
twelve-nation proposal. 

Concerned about the “open hostil- 
ity” which he said was directed against 
the United Nations in the host coun- 
try, Dr. Sudjarwo Tjondronegoro, of 
Indonesia, thought this was also dam- 
aging to the prestige of the United 
States. Comments being made outside 
that country were certainly not to its 
advantage. Indeed, such had become 
the misunderstanding of the entire 
issue that some European papers had 
suggested that the United Nations had 
taken to “witch-hunting,” declared 
Dr. Tjondronegoro. This was a regret- 
table fact. 

Although agreeing that subversive 
activities carried out by Secretariat 
members against the host country 
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POLICY 


should not go unpunished, the Indone- 
sian delegation felt that charges of 
subversion should be supported by 
convincing and conclusive evidence. 
The jurists’ talk of dismissal on 
grounds of “likelihood” must be re- 
garded as “a gloss of the staff regu- 
lations.” 

Despite the Secretary-General’s 
statements, a number of staff mem- 
bers, some in key positions, had been 
dismissed although there had been a 
lack of conclusive evidence to support 
the charges levelled against them. 
Indonesia believed this action had con- 
tributed in a large measure to the 
general adverse effect on the morale 
of the Secretariat as a whole. 


ORGANIZATION “UNDER FIRE” Abdullah 
Bakr, of Irao, was another representa- 
tive who deplored the unhealthy pub- 
licity given to the personnel question 
in recent months. This had led to 
many misunderstandings and Mr. 
Bakr thought that the silence of the 
Secretariat itself during this public 
controversy had not helped matters. 
It might have been expected that an 
Organization in the centre of such “a 
storm,” and one whose head was 
taking important decisions on person- 
nel, would explain itself properly to 
the world. Unfortunately, that had 
not been done, or at least not satis- 
factorily. As a result the United Na- 
tions erroneously came under fire from 
public opinion in many countries. 
Discussing other aspects of the 
problem, Mr. Bakr said that a great 
deal of the havoc might have been 
avoided if, in the past, the Secretary- 
General had followed “a just and 


(Continued from page 272) 


equitable policy of geographical dis- 
tribution in the apvointment of per- 
sonnel.” Iraa considered that this dis- 
tribution and the quota system among 





ABDULLAH BAKR, Representative of Iraq, was 
critical of some aspects of personnel policy. 


Member states had not been adhered 
to in an equitable manner, Many of 
the persons appointed did not repre- 
sent their country “culturally or in its 
general outlook.” 

Mr. Bakr referred to the appoint- 
ment last year of the Walters Com- 
mittee for the purpose of reviewing 
all temporary staff appointments and 
making recommendations to the Sec- 
retary-General thereon. He considered 
the Committee’s procedure of destroy- 
ing its minutes—after submitting its 
report to the Secretary-General—as 
“unorthodix and wrong.” It “boiled 
down to the fact that a staff member 
might be investigated, judged and con- 
victed by this Committee without the 
United Nations being able to refer to 
the proceedings of the case in question 
and without the official concerned hav- 
ing the documentary evidence to re- 
view his case if he wished to appeal 
against the Committee’s ruling. 

Iraq also regretted the action of the 
Secretary-General in allowing the FBI 
to conduct its inquiries within the 
limits of the Headquarters. This was 
“truly outrageous,” declared Mr. Bakr, 
adding: “I say these things not in 
anger but in sorrow. My delegation 
has great respect for ‘the Secretary- 
General. . . . He has an unenviable 
duty to perform and always a difficult 
one, but at times it appeared to us 
that he made a point of complicating 
issues rather than solving them.” 


UNDISPUTED PRINCIPLES Arne Lundberg, 
of Sweden, stressed that the principles 
upon which the Secretariat’s activities 
were based were undisputed. If prop- 
erly interpreted and applied they 
should guarantee such independence 
and “such truly international status for 
the Secretariat” as would permit it to 
command the full confidence of all 
members and to render the very im- 
portant services envisaged in the 
Charter. 

Sweden found essential points on 
which agreement should be possible on 
the personnel problem. Thus, it seemed 
obvious that findings concerning politi- 
cal activities of individual Secretariat 
members arrived at by Member states 
in extra-juridical procedures, or as a 
result of inquiries falling short of gen- 
erally accepted standards of a process 
of law, could not in themselves be con- 
sidered binding on the United Nations 
as a valid reason for discharge or ter- 
mination. Nor, said Mr. Lundberg, 
could the fact that a member of the 
staff had been found by a Member 
state “likely to engage” in activities of 
the kind under consideration, or that 
he was considered as having placed 
himself under suspicion of having en- 
gaged in, or being ome se such 
activities, be regarded as justifying his 
discharge without prior, full and free 
investigation undertaken by the United 
Nations. 
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Carlos P. Romulo, of the Philip- 
pines, outlined six points which his 
delegation regarded as basic elements 
for a sound personnel policy in the 
United Nations. These were: “First, 
we uphold the principle which guar- 
antees the international character and 
independence of the Secretariat. This 
principle can only be maintained if the 
Secretary-General and the staff rigor- 
ously observe their independence from 
national governments as such, and if, 
on the other hand, Member states un- 
dertake to respect the independent 
status of personnel and do not seek to 
influence them in the discharge of their 
responsibilities. 

“Second, we consider that the prin- 
ciple of the independence of the Sec- 
retariat has two counter-balancing ele- 
ments, namely, their protection from 
interference by governments in the dis- 
charge of their responsibilities, and 
conversely, the assurance that they 
shall not perform any act which is 
incompatible with their status as in- 
ternational civil servants. 

“Third, we support the concept of a 
career service for the Secretariat based 
on the merit system, security of tenure 
and adequate provision for pension 
and retirement. 

“Fourth, we recognize the supreme 
authority of the Secretary-General as 
chief administrative officer of the Or- 
ganization on matters relating to the 
appointment and termination of ap- 
pointment of personnel; exercised in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Charter and the general guiding prin- 
ciples established by the General As- 
sembly. 

“Fifth, we believe in the mainte- 
nance of such procedures as already 
exist or as may be necessary in the 
future to ensure that staff members 
shall be effectively protected against 
unfair or arbitrary treatment of any 
kind—in particular, procedures which 
assure to them a fair hearing, the right 
of appeal and redress of grievances.” 

General Romulo’s sixth point was: 
“We recognize that while United Na- 
tions personnel have an obligation to 
refrain from any activity aimed at sub- 
verting or overthrowing any Member 
government, that obligation requires 
incalculably greater weight and impor- 
tance in relation to the government of 
the host country.” 


“MONUMENTAL ACHIEVEMENT” General 
Romulo was one of many speakers 
during the long debate who paid warm 
tributes to both the Secretary-General 
and the Secretariat. To have recruited 
such a loyal and competent staff within 
a brief period of seven years was “a 
monumental achievement, for which 
the Secretary-General himself must be 
given full credit,” declared General 
Romulo. “The General Assembly can 
do no less than express its whole- 
hearted concurrence in this appraisal 
of the calibre of the Secretariat, and 
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| ASSEMBLY’S RESOLUTION ON PERSONNEL POLICY | 


The full text of the General Assem- 
bly’s resolution on personnel policy was 
as follows: 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 


RECALLING the following provisions of 
Articles 100 and 101 of the Charter: 


ARTICLE 100 


“1. In the performance of their duties 
the Secretary-General and the staff shall 
not seek or receive instructions from any 
government or from. any other authority 
external to the Organization. They shall 
refrain from any action which might re- 
flect on their position as international of- 
ficials, responsible only to the Organiza- 
tion. 

“2. Each Member of the United Na- 
tions undertakes to respect the exclusive- 
ly international character of the respon- 
sibilities of the Secretary-General and the 
staff and not to seek to influence them 
in the discharge of their responsibilities. 


ARTICLE 101 


“1. The staff shall be appointed by 
the Secretary-General under regulations 
established by the General Assembly. 


“3. The paramount consideration in 
the employment of the staff and in the 
determination of the conditions of serv- 
ice shall be the necessity of securing the 


highest standards of efficiency, compe- 
tence and integrity. Due regard shall be 
paid to the importance of recruiting the 
staff on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible.” 

AND 

HAVING REVIEWED AND CONSIDERED the 
report of the Secretary-General on per- 
sonnel policy, 

1. EXPRESSES ITS CONFIDENCE that the 
Secretary-General will conduct personnel 
policy with these considerations in mind; 

2. REQUESTS the Secretary-General to 
submit to the General Assembly at its 
eighth session a report on the progress 
made in the conduct and development of 
personnel policy, together with the com- 
ments of the Advisory Committee on 
Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
thereon; 

3. INviTEs the Secretary-General and 
the Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions to submit, 
after appropriate consultations with the 
administrative heads of the specialized 
agencies, their recommendations as to 
any further action that may be required 
of the General Assembly; 

4. CALLS UPON all Members of the 
United Nations to assist the Secretary- 
General in the discharge of his respon- 
sibilities as chief administrative officer 
of the United Nations. 





that appraisal must stand, regardless 
of generalized disparagements based 
on a few isolated exceptions.” 


CHARGES AGAINST MR. LIE A completely 
different approach was taken by the 
representatives of Poland and Byelo- 
russian §.S.R., both of whom charged 
that Mr. Lie’s policies had harmed the 
independent character of the United 
Nations Secretariat. Kuzma Kiselev, of 
Byelorussia, was critical of what he 
described as Mr. Lie’s “illegal policies” 
during the past few years, Mr. Kiselev 
stressed the international character of 
the Secretariat which, he held, should 
“not be a tool in the hands of any state 
or group of states.” But Mr. Lie’s ac- 
tivities had been directed towards un- 
dermining that international character 
and its independence of external influ- 
ences, said Mr. Kiselev. “A purge” had 
been carried out in the Secretariat on 
the mere suspicion of so-called sub- 
versive activities: The United States 
had been allowed to take fingerprints 
of staff members in the Headquarters 
building; the transformation of the 
latter into a police station was quite 
inadmissible. It was quite clear that 
Mr. Lie’s “illegal activities” in respect 
of the staff were designed to intimi- 
date members of the staff, to root 
out the slightest progressive trends in 
the staff and to get rid of all pro- 
gressive-minded staff members of the 


United Nations. 

Mr. Kiselev also charged that the 
Secretary-General’s report was nothing 
more than “a mockery of United Na- 
tions principles.” The Assembly could 
not pass over the abnormal situation 
which had arisen in the Secretariat— 
the interests of the Organization de- 
manded that “an end be put to this 
state of things.” 


ILLEGAL DISMISSALS ALLEGED Equally 
emphatic in his criticism was Henryk 
Birecki, of Poland, who charged that 
the Secretary-General had illegally dis- 
missed many members of the Secre- 
tariat. Such a policy was, he said, de- 
signed to rid the Secretariat of any 
element which might hinder Mr. Lie’s 
plans, retaining only those members 
who agreed to live in an “atmosphere 
of fear and uncertainty about the fu- 
ture.” 

The Secretary-General had _ used 
every effort to break the back of the 
Staff Council; as long ago as 1950 
three members of this body, including 
its president and secretary, had been 
dismissed. The annual report of the 
Staff Association for that year accused 
Mr. Lie of endeavoring to engage in 
“union busting.” In several cases it had 
judged, the Administrative Tribuna!-— 
an organ to which staff members may 
appeal against their dismissal—had 
ruled that dismissals were illegal and 
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had granted the employees concerned 
substantial compensation. But, time 
and time again, Mr. Lie had not taken 
into account the decisions of this Tri- 
bunal, Mr. Birecki continued. Mr. 
Lie’s whole policy represented a threat 
to the independence of the Secretariat 
and was designed to transform an in- 
ternational staff into a national one— 
composed of nationals of the host 
country. 


“UNITED NATIONS AWARENESS” R. Or- 
tega Masson, of Chile, found an en- 
couraging fact in the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s report and the debate: they had 
demonstrated that in the short years 
of the Organization’s life there had 
been time to create a kind of “United 
Nations awareness.” This was now 
going through a period of growth 
which showed a decided resolve by 
many to conserve inviolate the princi- 
ples and ideals proclaimed in the 
“historic days of San Francisco.” Chile 
considered however, that the mechan- 
ism for protecting the rights of staff 
members should be modified, so as to 
provide certain guarantees. These 
should include: a clear determination 
in the appropriate employment con- 
tracts of the mutually binding condi- 
tions which, by virtue of that contract, 
were aicepted by the parties; the per- 
manence of the staff members in their 
work must be guaranteed so long as 
they maintained the good behaviour 
which they agreed to accept in their 
contracts, which should be the law 
binding the contracting parties; there 
should be independent and appropriate 
organs to consider and decide on the 
appeals which might be made by staff 
members against measures adopted by 
the Administration; finally, there 
should be an adequate celerity of 
action in the procedures of the organs 
called upon to give decisions in any 
disputes which might arise. 

Expressing support for the Asian- 
African proposal, the Chilean delega- 
tion held that if they declined to make 
the study suggested in that proposal 
they would make it “impossible, as it 
now is possible, to bring to the knowl- 
edge of the General Assembly the 
necessary reforms in the functional 
mechanism of the administration which 
clearly are fully justified by our past 
experience.” 


A NEW FACTOR Towards the end of the 
debate references were made to a new 
factor in the situation—the appoint- 
ment of a new _ Secretary-General 
(see page 262). Both Dr. Enrique 
Rodriguez Fabregat, of Uruguay, and 
V. K. Krishna Menon, of India, drew 
attention to this new factor. The repre- 
sentative of Uruguay held that the 
presence of a new Secretary-General 
would considerably modify the terms 
of the question as it had originally 
come before the Assembly. In the cir- 
cumstances it might be better not to 
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adopt any resolution on the matter at 
the present time. 

Sharing this view, Mr. Menon said: 
“While I entirely agree that there is 
no personal question involved with 
reference to the institution of the 
Secretary-General, if it is the desire 
of everybody, and the Assembly in 
its wisdom thinks that this discussion 
has been adequate for the purpose of 
guidance . , . and nothing more is re- 
quired, I feel sure that those who have 
sponsored these draft resolutions 
would be prepared to give every con- 
sideration to the idea that both these 
resolutions lie either dormant or be 
withdrawn, or a substitution be made 
simply to say that we have considered 
these problems and we reaffirm the 
principles of the Charter.” , 

Almost the last speaker in the As- 
sembly debate, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, commended the 
Secretary-General’s report as a “com- 
prehensive and able document” but ex- 
pressed some doubts on the report of 
the jurists. He felt this appeared to lay 
rather greater stress on the obligations 
of the United Nations toward the host 
country than on the Jatter’s obligations 
toward the United Nations. Perhaps 
the jurists made rather too sharp a dis- 
tinction between the position of the 
host country and that of other Mem- 
ber states; their report was also per- 
haps rather too emphatic about the 
allegiance of international civil ser- 
vants to their own governments and 
made “too little allowance for their 
allegiance to the international organi- 
zation in which they worked.” 

The United Kingdom representative 
agreed with several other speakers 
that the issue was, to some extent, 
sub judice, pending the outcome of a 
number of relevant cases now before 
the United Nations Administrative 
Tribunal. Urging support for the reso- 
lution of which he was a co-sponsor, 
he emphasized that at the Assembly’s 
next session the members would have 
these findings before them, as well as a 
new report by the Secretary-General 
and the recommendations of the Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Committee, 
“the expert body best qualified to con- 
sider questions of this sort.” 


QUESTION OF IMMUNITIES Referring to 
the maintenance of immunities en- 
joyed by the United Nations—a ques- 
tion to which his delegation attached 
great importance—Sir Gladwyn said a 
practical point had arisen, in connection 
with the inquiries which the FBI 
wished to make in the Secretariat. The 
Secretary-General had decided that 
FBI agents might under certain condi- 
tions enter the Headquarters buildings 
for this purpose. It was understandable 
that the decision was based on grounds 
of practical convenience, but Sir 
Gladwyn was by no means convinced 
that these grounds justified, as it were, 





a waiver of the immunity enjoyed by 
the Headquarters. It seemed to him 
that a dangerous precedent might be 
set, and he hoped therefore that the 
Secretary-General might reconsider 
his decision on this point. 


SECRETARY-GENERAL’S STATEMENT In a 
final statement before the debate 
closed, the Secretary-General ex- 
pressed his thanks to the delegations 
which had affirmed their confidence in 
the Secretariat and evinced support 
for the principles and policies ad- 
vanced in his report on personnel pol- 
icy. Mr. Lie felt that, on the whole, 
the discussion had reflected a con- 
structive and understanding attitude 
toward a very difficult problem by the 
overwhelming majority of Member 
Governments. 

It was important that the results of 
this consideration should be as help- 
ful as possible to the new Secretary- 
General. 

Commenting on the auestion of the 
jurists’ opinion, Mr. Lie said he was 
grateful to the three jurists who 
agreed to help him when he was “left 
alone by the Member Governments to 
deal with a situation which all delega- 
tions have since come to recognize as 
an extremely difficult one.” However, 
there were a number of recommenda- 
tions by the jurists which he could not 
accept. His report on personnel policy, 
and not the opinion of the jurists, 
contained the policy which should be 
followed. 

Some delegations had opposed the 
notion, advanced by the Commission 
of Jurists, that special consideration 
should be given to a host country in 
determining the employment of its 
nationals. While on practical grounds 
this was not altogether an unreason- 
able principle, Mr. Lie pointed out 
that the report on personnel policy 
made it clear that this was one of the 
recommendations of the jurists which 
he did not adopt. 

Subversive activities against any 
government were however, a serious 
violation of a staff member’s obliga- 
tions and all governments had a right 
to expect that persons guilty of such 
activities would not be retained in the 
Secretariat. 


SELF-INCRIMINATION A number of dele- 
gations had referred to the effect on 
United Nations employment of the 
exercise of the privilege against self- 
incrimination in national investigations 
concerning subversive activities. The 
Secretary-General pointed out in this 
respect that the United States Gov- 
ernment had agreed to supply infor- 
mation to the Secretary-General under 
the United States Executive) Order 
which would make this problem un- 
likely to recur. He did not think it 
appropriate to reopen the discussion 
since cases involving this question 
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were pending before the Administra- 
tive Tribunal. When the Tribunal had 
rendered its judgments, the question 
could be reconsidered, if necessary. 

Delegates would be interested to 
know, however, that he had received 
confidential information from reliable 
sources against the nine permanent 
staff members who were terminated 
for invoking the privilege, that ad- 
verse comments had previously been 
made by the United States Depart- 
ment of State against five of them, 
and that two of them had been re- 
fused United States passports when 
they applied. Furthermore, Mr. Lie 
said he had offered these former staff 
members the possibility of reappoint- 
ment if they would go through investi- 
gations by the United States agencies, 
(as 2,000 other Americans in the Sec- 
retariat had done) and if they would 
come before the Advisory Panel he 
had appointed, if necessary. But all of 
them had rejected his offer. 

On the subject of using the United 
Nations premises for carrying out na- 
tional investigatory measures, Mr. Lie 
reminded the Assembly that “the lim- 
ited facilities” he had recently offered 
the United States Government “were 
not for. the benefit of the United States 
authorities, but for the benefit of the 
United Nations.” The interests of the 
Organization lay in completing the 
United States investigation as quickly 
as possible, so that the United Nations 
would be provided with information 
permitting it “to deal effectively and 
in an independent manner, with the 
many charges that had been levelled 
so often and so unfairly against 
United States staff members.” 

The Secretary-General added that 
at previous Assemblies in London and 
Paris, British and French security po- 
lice were admitted respectively to 
United Nations Headquarters. “Any 
Secretary-General,” he said, “must 
have some latitude of discretion to 
admit national officials to United Na- 
tions premises when he believes that 
the interests of the United Nations 
require it.” 

Mr. Lie added that he was not sur- 
prised that charges of illegality should 
emanate from Soviet delegates, but 
was “truly gratefuly to them for re- 
fraining, at least, from declaring illegal 
and a gross violation of the Charter 
my resignation as Secretary-General.” 


HOPE FOR AGREEMENT Mr. Lie conclud- 
ed with a reference to his pending de- 
parture from the United Nations, de- 
claring: “This is close to the last time 
I shall speak to you as Secretary-Gen- 
eral. As I told the press last night, I 
believe that ‘by agreeing upon the 
nomination of Mr. Dag Hammar- 
skj6ld as Secretary-General, the Se- 
curity Council has reaffirmed the cen- 
tral role of the United Nations in the 
work for peace and understanding 
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Defence Production; and David M. Johnson, Permanent Canadian Representative to the United 
Nations. Bottom: Mr. Lie receives Australia’s gift from W. D. Forsythe, (centre) Permanent 
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and has provided new reason for hope 
in the future of the Organization.’ 

“It was with the hope of such an 
agreement at this critical time in world 
history that I submitted my resigna- 
tion last November, fifteen months be- 
fore my term expired. Now it has 
come to pass and I am deeply thank- 
ful. 

“The new Secretary-General will 
need all the guidance, support and un- 
derstanding that you can give him in 
the discharge of his heavy and diffi- 
cult responsibilities and not the least 
in the question before you.” 


VOTING After devoting seven plenary 
meetings to the question the Assembly 


Nations, and K. H. Rogers, of Australia. 


completed its discussion of personnel 
policy on April 1. Altogether 38 
delegations had participated in the 
debate. 

A vote was first taken on the draft 
submitted by twelve Asian-African 
states. This was rejected by 29 votes 
to 21, with 8 abstentions. The thirteen- 
power draft was then adopted, after 
a paragraph-by-paragraph vote, by 41 
to 13, with 4 abstentions. The pro- 
posal (see box on page 301 for text) 
was sponsored finally by Belgium, Co- 
lombia, Cuba, Denmark, Ecuador, 
France, Luxembourg, Netherlands, 
Norway, Paraguay, Sweden, United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
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CZECHOSLOVAK COMPLAINT REJECTED (Continued from page 281) 


about the violation of the Agreement. 
The Soviet Union had always been 
faithful to the policy of aggressive in- 
tervention in the domestic affairs of 
other nations. 


QUESTION OF CO-EXISTENCE The reason 
why the United States was deliberately 
violating the international principles 
which it had undertaken to respect, 
Mr. Gromyko also alleged, was that it 
was engaged in a general program of 
preparation for war. He cited, for ex- 
ample, what he termed United States 
refusal to prohibit the atomic bomb 
and to sign a peace treaty with Ger- 
many and its revival of German and 
Japanese militarism. 

The United States, countered Mr. 
Lodge, asked nothing more than to 
live in peace. It was the Soviet Union 
which had compelled the United States 
to take action to frustrate the establish- 
ment of dictatorships throughout the 
world. The mutual security program 
would come to an end with the dis- 
appearance of the threat of aggression 
against the United States and the free 
world as a whole. The United States 
preferred peaceful negotiations to an 
armaments race. It longed for the day 
when honest negotiations could be 
undertaken, and it was prepared at any 
time to meet the Soviet Union half 
way. 

If the communist governments, ob- 
served Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, could be made to under- 
stand that, provided they were not 
guilty of aggression, they would be 
attacked by no one, then it was possi- 
ble that the hate and fear which they 
felt would diminish. 

Co-existence between East and West 
would finally make it possible to at- 
tack the problems of under-nourish- 
ment and over-population. But there 
could not be much optimism. If hate 
and fear continued to dominate the 
policy of the communist bloc, the fu- 
ture would remain dark, even if man- 
kind should escape a third world war. 


The free world, he declared, must 
remain strong, resolute, and calm. It 
was not for it to say when the cold war 
would end; it was for the other side 
to indicate by facts that the climate 
had changed. One fact which would 
be most significant in that connection 
would be for the communist world to 
abandon its attempt to impose complete 
cultural and spiritual uniformity. 

Mr. Gromyko recalled the March 
15 statement by Soviet Prime Minister 
Malenkov that there was no problem 
or unsettled issue, including those con- 
cerning relations with the United 
States, which could not be settled by 
peaceful means on the basis of mutual 
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agreement. He pointed out that, for 
the most part, those in support of the 
United States position were members 
of the North Atlantic bloc. He stressed 
that the United States and its followers 
must live with the Soviet Union and 
the other countries having new soci- 
eties; that their co-existence serves the 
cause of peace; and that that co-exis- 
tence demands the non-intervention of 
one group in the domestic affairs of 
the other. 

Referring to those remarks, Henri 
Hoppenot, of France, stated that the 
U.S.S.R. would find the Western pow- 
ers at the trysting-place of peace on 
the day when Mr, Gromyko’s encour- 
aging appeal to international concilia- 
tion and understanding would be ac- 
companied by convincing action. 


PROBLEM OF CHINA Dr. Chun-Ming 
Chang, of China, charged that the 
Soviet Union had been promoting sub- 
versive activities in friendly countries 
for 30 years. As early as 1920, the 
Communist Internationale — no more 
than an arm of the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment —had adopted a policy which 
had the conquest of China as its pri- 
mary objective. The students which the 
Internationale had trained were now 
the backbone and brain of the Chinese 
Communist Party. They owed their 
allegiance not to China but to the 
Soviet Union. Through the energetic 
intervention of the Soviet Union, the 
Chinese communists were in control 
of the mainland of China. 

But, declared Dr, Chang, his Gov- 
ernment—the only legal government 
in China—was determined to recover 
its lost territories. He believed his Gov- 
ernment would liberate the mainland 
On its own initiative because it had 
the support of the Chinese people. 





“PROPAGANDA BATTLE” The purpose of 
the Soviet bloc in again introducing 
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this complaint, asserted Leo Mates, of 
Yugoslavia, had been to try by means 
of an oblique maneuver to win a prop- 
aganda battle in the cold war, to divert 
attention from actual Soviet policies, 
and to shift the blame for the contin- 
uation of the existing international 
crisis. 

But it was an incongruous situation. 
The very states which, only a year be- 
fore, on the basis of the irrefutable 
evidence produced by the Yugoslav 
delegation, had been shown before the 
Assembly to be guilty of the most 
flagrant acts of intervention in the 
domestic affairs of a country, now 
posed as the innocent victims of inter- 
ference in their own internal affairs 
and as the ardent champions of non- 
intervention. That was all the more 
true as attempts at intervention and 
the pressure against Yugoslavia had 
not been discontinued since the adop- 
tion of the 1951 resolution on that 
question. 

Mr. Mates argued that the delega- 
tions of the Soviet bloc were no more 
qualified now than they had been a 
year before to act as the protagonists 
of non-interference in the internal 
affairs of other states. The sole pur- 
pose of the item was to present a dis- 
torted picture of the causes of existing 
international tensions. 


REFERENCES TO ZIONISM Among the rep- 
resentatives opposing the Czechoslo- 
vakian draft resolution, Mrs. Golda 
Myerson, of Israel, noted that a new 
element had been added to the allega- 
tions which had previously been pre- 
sented by the U.S.S.R. and rejected by 
the Assembly. It was that Zionists 
were now included among those ac- 
cused of seeking to subvert and destroy 
the People’s Republic of Czechoslo- 
vakia as well as other states associated 
with it. Those charges were as absurd 
as they were slanderous, said Mrs. 
Myerson. 

While Mr. David had referred dis- 
creetly to the recent proceedings in 
Prague which had engaged the atten- 
tion of the entire world, the Czech 
Government, at home, had attributed 
in flamboyant terms widespread crim- 
inal and subversive activities to an 
international Jewish conspiracy involv- 
ing the Zionist organization, Jewish re- 
lief agencies, prominent Jews in vari- 
Ous countries, and even the State of 
Israe] itself. 

She recalled that her delegation had 
stated its intention to raise issues of 
deep gravity affecting friendly relations 
among nations. It would, at that time, 
present to the Assembly the record of 
the policies of anti-Jewish incitement 
adopted by the Seaeents of the 
People’s Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
the U.S.S.R., and other states allied 
with them, of which the Slansky trial 
in Prague was but one manifestation. 
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The Czechoslovak delegation, re- 
plied Mr. David, would counter such 
inflammatory statements later on. 
Meanwhile, the trial held before the 
High Court in Prague had revealed 
a new network of espionage organized 
by Zionists. After the creation of the 
State of Israel and through its sub- 
ordination to the United States, he 
said, Zionist organizations of all types 
had become an antenna of the United 
States espionage service. Zionist organ- 
izations were capitalizing on the suf- 
ferings of the Jews under Hitler and 
other fascist leaders. 

Such defamation from the represen- 
tative of a country which so long had 
been known for its liberal ideals was 
shocking, asserted Mrs. Myerson in 
reply. After centuries of Jewish suf- 
ferings and struggles, the State of 
Israel, she said, acting on the principle 
of self-determination, had built up a 
free and democratic society in the five 
years of its existence. It had created a 
home for hundreds of thousands of 
Jews from all over the world, and pri- 
marily for those who had survived the 
nazi persecution in Europe. It was de- 
veloping its natural resources in order 
to enable those who went there in the 
future to live in freedom and dignity. 
Its policy was a contribution to world 
peace and progress. 


OTHER SPEAKERS Lengthy statements 
were also made in the debate by 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Poland, who 
contended that Poland was one of the 
countries in which the alleged Ameri- 
can subversive and espionage activities 
had taken place; Kuzma V. Kiselev, 
of the Byelorusisan S.S.R.; and Pro- 
fessor A. M. Baranovsky, of the 
Ukrainian S.S.R., all of whom sup- 
ported the arguments of Mr. David 
and Mr. Gromyko. 

Several of the other delegations 
taking part in the debate denied that 
there had been intervention by the 
United States in their own countries 
while charging that the U.S.S.R. had 
intervened in the domestic affairs of 
numerous states, including Czecho- 
slovakia, the Baltic states, Poland, 
Romania, Hungary, Bulgaria, Albania, 
and Eastern Germany. 


GUATEMALA’S ABSTENTION Of the seven 
delegations which explained their ab- 
stention in the First Committee’s vot- 
ing, Dr. Eduardo Castillo Arriola, of 
Guatemala, emphasized that his ab- 
stention did not mean that he sup- 
ported the violent accusations made 
by the delegations of the Soviet bloc. 
Subject to tyranny until 1944, Guate- 
mala was the youngest of the Ameri- 
can democracies. Its attitude was in- 
spired solely by the desire to defend 
the principle of non-interference in the 
domestic affairs of states, which the 
United Nations should support as in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of 
peace. 
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Guatemala, he said, had been bit- 
terly attacked by enemies from with- 
out, and recently a United States citi- 
zen, Mr. Braden, had urged interven- 
tion in the domestic affairs of certain 
small countries like Guatemala. Faced 
with such a threat, his delegation ab- 
stained, as it wished thus to emphasize 
that it supported the principle of non- 
interference in the domestic affairs of 
states, whether they were small Ameri- 
can states or any other country in the 
world, It could not support the 
Czechoslovak draft resolution because 
it had been couched in offensive terms, 
and no convincing proof had been 
brought in support of the accusations 
it contained. 


POSITION OF SIX MIDDLE EASTERN STATES 
The other delegations which explained 
their abstentions represented six Mid- 
dle Eastern states—Egypt, Iran, Iraq, 
Lebanon, Saudi Arabia, and Syria. The 
substance of the position of most of 
them was that, while they were op- 
posed to any intervention in the do- 
mestic affairs of states, the draft 
resolution went much further than 
condemning all intervention and made 
serious charges against a Member state 
which the representative of that state 
and other representatives had rejected, 
while making counter-charges. On 
those charges and counter-charges they 
were not in a position to take a stand. 
Furthermore, a new factor had been 
introduced—the question of subversive 
Zionist activities—and a vote against 
the Czechoslovak draft resolution 
might be interpreted as a rejection of 
such accusations. Their Governments, 
however, had witnessed the destructive 
activities of Zionism during recent 
years, Therefore they abstained. 


ARGENTINA’S ABSTENTION Argentina's 
abstention, in both the Committee and 
the Assembly, was explained at the 
plenary meeting of the Assembly on 
April 8 by Dr. Enrique Ferrer Vieyra. 


Argentina, he said, feels that the Unit- 
ed Nations is a peaceful organization, 
and its ultimate purposes must be 
directed to ensuring that the great 
problems separating the East and the 
West should be considered and ana- 
lyzed in an atmosphere of understand- 
ing, and that they should not be 
presented and discussed in such a 
manner that their solution would be- 
come more difficult every day, if not 
actually impossible. 

The Organization could be certain 
that any constructive proposal, any 
peaceful attempt to bring people closer 
together, and any really positive fac- 
tor which assisted in the task and 
duty of preserving peace, would re- 
ceive Argentina’s favorable vote. Any 
proposal which might tend to separate 
the parties and, consequently, repre- 
sented a negative element in regard 
to the purposes of the United Nations, 
would not receive its support. 


ROLL-CALL VOTE The voting in the First 
Committee was as follows: 

In favor: Byelorussian  S.S.R., 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., and U.S.S.R.—S. 

Against: Australia, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Canada, Chile, China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, El Sal- 
vador, Ethiopia, France, Greece, Haiti, 
Honduras, Iceland, Israel, Liberia, 
Luxembourg, Mexico, Netherlands, 
New Zealand, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Panama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippines, 
Sweden, Thailand, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela, and 
Yugoslavia—41. 

Abstaining: Afghanistan, Argentina, 
Burma, Egypt, Guatemala, India, In- 
donesia, Iran, Iraq, Lebanon, Pakistan, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, and Yemen—14. 

Consequently, the Committee did 
not recommend any resolution to the 
Assembly for adoption. The Assembly 
itself did not take a roll-call vote. 





MR. DAVID (Continued from page 283) 


however, for Czechoslovakia, like the 
other people’s democracies—with the 
assistance of the U.S.S.R.—had been 
able to withstand it and was building 
a peaceful economy. 

The ruling circles had sought to 
reach their goal by a _ reactionary 
putsch in February 1948. The Czech- 
oslovak people had unanimously and 
decidedly backed their constitutional 
Government and had frustrated that 
effort, further entrenching their sover- 
eignty and the people’s democratic 
regime. They were enjoying success 
in socialist construction, and the 
United States was therefore resorting 
to other forms of intervention. In the 
postwar period it had maintained an 
over-large diplomatic staff in Czecho- 
slovakia to lead espionage and other 
anti-state activities. Moreover, a num- 


ber of persons in the service of the 
United States carried on espionage and 
anti-government activities under the 
guise of such professions as journal- 
ism, or humanitarian, benevolent, or 
other organizations. 

The United States was abusing its 
position as an occupying power in 
Western Germany and was misusing 
its forces on the frontiers of Czecho- 
slovakia for systematically violating 
Czechoslovak territorial sovereignty. 

Just as flagrant, but more frequent, 
were violations by United States mili- 
tary aircraft flying over Czech territory. 


INSTRUCTION COURSES The United 
States had long since established in- 
struction courses for agents, diversion- 
ary elements, and terrorists who were 
being sent into the countries of the 
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peace camp. Those agents were re- 
cruited among war prisoners who had 
fled their country of origin after its 
liberation and among émigrés and 
criminals seeking asylum within the 
American zone. Above all, the Amer- 
ican espionage services recruited refu- 
gees who, in conditions of material 
and moral poverty, encouraged by the 
United States occupation authorities, 
were ready to become their tools. 
After special training, the agents were 
supplied with counterfeit currency, 
weapons, and all the necessary equip- 
ment for terrorist activities. They, were 
then sent into the countries of the 
people’s democracies to commit arson, 
espionage, sabotage, and other crim- 
inal acts. Those agents, controlled by 
American intelligence, did not stop 
even at murder. 

The number of spies and terrorists 
captured by the Czechoslovak secur- 
ity forces showed not only how wide- 
spread were the American activities, 
but also how determined the people 
were to frustrate them. Both the Voice 
of America and Radio Free Europe 
were used to foster hostility against 
the Czechoslovak and other govern- 
ments of the people’s democracies. 
The broadcasts incited espionage, di- 
versionary activities, murders, and 
other criminal acts and were also used 
by the United States to maintain 
liaison with its agents by sending them 
instructions through code words. 

Representative Smith had said that 
the United States had sought to buy 
prestige for six years and was now 
ready to fight its way to the position 
it desired. But that policy would not 
succeed either. Among the new forms 
of intervention was the use of Zionist 
and Tito-Trotsky groups for subver- 
sive purposes. 


TO LEGALIZE PAST ACTS There was no 
doubt that the purpose of the Mutual 
Security Act was to give the United 
States Government a legal basis for 
activities which were already going on. 

The claim that it was designed to 
reinforce the strength of the free world 
had been exposed as hypocritical in 
statements made by Representative 
Kersten, one of the authors of the Act. 

Since it had met opposition from 
all peace-loving peoples, United States 
representatives had tried to conceal 
its purposes, At the sixth session of 
the Assembly, they had contended that 
it was intended only to give effect to 
the purposes of the Charter and that 
the Kersten amendment was intended 
only to aid refugees. In diplomatic 
correspondence, the United States had 
tried to show that the Act had the 
humanitarian purpose of aiding in the 
resettlement of refugees. Nevertheless, 
the Act was clearly a means for form- 
ing fifth columns for sabotage and 
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terrorism conducted by traitors and 
criminals in alien pay. 

communist militia, who marched in 
military formations led by Soviet- 
trained leaders and carrying Soviet 
flags. 

On February 20, there were further 
rumors of invasion, and the country 
was virtually under martial law, Then 
the Kremlin gave orders to the 
Czechoslovak action committees which 
constituted a fifth column in every 
business organization, factory, and 
public service, and even in the opposi- 
tion political parties. On February 21, 
this communist fifth column seized 
control of the police, the civil service, 
the trade unions, business firms, fac- 
tories, public utilities, and banks. Dis- 
missals and replacements followed, 
and, by the end of the day, Czecho- 
slovakia had become a police state. 
Broadcasting and newspapers had been 
brought under control, non-commu- 
nist political parties had been elimi- 
nated, and many of their officials had 
been arrested. 

On February 25, aged President 
Benes had been forced to sign a Cabi- 
net list consisting entirely of commu- 
nists and communist dupes. Those who 
had created such an example of sub- 
version were not credible when they 
brought charges against the United 
States. 


FOR REGULAR ASSISTANCE It was charged 
that in 1951 and in 1952 the United 
States had appropriated $100,000,000 
for espionage, terrorism, and the re- 
cruitment of refugees in order to sub- 
vert the Soviet Union and the “peo- 
ple’s democracies.” The facts were that 
in 1951 $100,000,000 had been au- 
thorized under the Mutual Security 
Act, section 101, and no additional 
funds had been voted in 1952. Of that 
total, $95,700,000 was for regular mil- 
itary and economic assistance, a part 
of the larger sums the United States 
was spending under the Mutual Se- 
curity Act and had previously spent 
under the Marshall Plan to help free 
nations remain free. Before the sub- 
version of the free State of Czecho- 
slovakia, it, too, had wanted to obtain 
this aid, but the Kremlin had ordered 
Czechoslovakia to refuse, because it 
knew that this assistance was designed 
to strengthen collective security against 
aggression, to stop future Koreas and 
future Czechoslovakias before they 
started. 

The remaining $4,300,000 was to 
help escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain. The escapees were those who 
came from the Soviet-dominated world 
and had no new citizenship. They were 
seekers for the freedom which had 
been denied them—freedom to speak, 


to write, to vote and worship as they 
pleased, and to build their lives in 
their own way. 

They also yearned for freedom 
from speed-ups, labor disciplines, and 
the internal passports which made So- 
viet life a hell for the ordinary per- 
son, and freedom from the threat of 
the secret police, the mass deporta- 
tion, and the forced labor camp. They 
had left their possessions and often 
their families and braved the diffi- 
culties of increasingly heavily guarded 
borders in order to get through the 
Iron Curtain. 


FLOOD OF REFUGEES FROM BEHIND ‘CUR- 
TAIN’ Mr. Lodge gave a number of ex- 
amples from the more than 15,000 
escapees in West Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Trieste, Greece, and Turkey. 
Some had escaped because they were 
condemned to forced labor for anti- 
communist activities before the coup; 
because of depressed living conditions; 
because their shops had been national- 
ized without compensation and they 
had been denied other employment on 
account of their anti-communist rec- 
ord; or because it was impossible to 
fulfil unreasonable crop quotas and 
they were forced to sell livestock to 
pay confiscatory taxes. 


There was a flood of refugees from 
behind the Iron Curtain at the rate of 
several hundred a month. When they 
arrived they were destitute. Unlike the 
millions of refugees from East Ger- 
many, who were arriving at the rate 
of 30,000 a month, they were entirely 
without citizenship rights, Their very 
presence added to the great burdens 
of the countries of free Europe. 


PROGRAM AUTHORIZED FOR ASSISTING ES- 
CAPEES To help those people, and to 
keep hope in the hearts of others, the 
United States had authorized the sum 
of $4,300,000 to be used to set up an 
escapee program in March 1952. That 
sum was little enough to provide for 
those brave people. The money was 
used to help the host countries provide 
reception and living quarters, food, 
clothing, medical care, help in their 
search for visas, vocational training, 
and employment and emigration ad- 
vice. 


As of March 1, 1953, 2,483 
escapees had been settled in 21 non- 
European countries. More than 1,000 
others had been accepted by other 
nations. 


As the news penetrated the Iron 
Curtain, more escapees came, and 
even high officials might be éxpected. 
The courage of those people should be 
respected, and the Czechoslovak draft 
resolution should be firmly rejected. 
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AT THE REQUEST of the Afghanistan Government, the Food and Agriculture Organization has 
sent to that country a team of specialists to help increase agricultural production. Picture shows 
an Afghan agricultural inspector inoculating cattle under the supervision of an FAO veterinary. 


~ Grassland, 





N 1951 the Food and Agriculture 

Organization was represented on 
a team of grassland specialists, which 
surveyed the grassland and fodder 
problems of the Mediterranean coun- 
tries. Subsequently, at a meeting con- 
vened by FAO in Rome in 1952, it was 
decided to set up a permanent FAO 
Working Party on Mediterranean Pas- 
ture and Fodder Development. 

Now, in 1953, the Organization for 
European Economic Co-operation has 
arranged a survey of the grasslands of 
the following countries: France, Italy 
(Lombardy Plain), Austria, Germany, 
United Kingdom, Belgium, Nether- 
lands, Denmark, Norway and Ireland. 
The survey began on April 7 and is 
expected to be completed in July. Fao 
will be represented on the survey team 
of six international specialists. 

Most of these countries are already 
highly advanced in the techniaues of 
grassland management and improve- 
ment and are, therefore, well able to 
meet the needs of animals which can 
consume grassland products directly 
in a green or conserved form. But to 
increase the acreage and improve the 
supply of feeds which, to a great ex- 
tent, have to be imported to meet the 
needs of non-ruminants, the team will 
make a special study of methods of 
obtaining maximum carrying capacity 
and production from grassland. It will 
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Forests and the Olive Fly 


then be possible to reduce the acreage 
under grass and to increase progress- 
ively the acreages under coarse grains 
or cultivated fodder crops. 


TRAINING CENTRE ON VACCINES This 
Centre was held at Izatnagar, India, 
from February 16 to March 7. 
Trainees attended from Japan, Thai- 
land, Afghanistan, Pakistan, Burma, 
Malaya and Ceylon as well as from 
most of the states of India. The Direc- 
tor of the Centre was Dr. S. Datta, 
Substantive Director of the Indian 
Veterinary Research Institute in which 
the Training Centre was held. The 
main subject was the spin-freeze dry- 
ing techniques in the manufacture of 
vaccines against virus diseases, using 
attenuated strains of the virus. While 
rinderpest was emphasized, other dis- 
eases were also studied — Newcastle 
disease, fowl plague, fowl pox and 
sheep pox. In addition to work on the 
manufacture of vaccine, the Centre 
studied the process of attenuation of 
viruses by adaptation from the orig- 
inal to an unfamiliar host. Thus, rin- 
derpest virus of cattle was grown in 
goats, rabbits and eggs. The trainees 
took part in all this work, including 
laboratory and field diagnoses and test- 
ing. The spin-freeze drying equipment 
needed to manufacture the virus has 
now been installed in many countries 


in the region, in some cases at the 
expense of FAO; with the technicians 
now trained to operate it there is every 
indication that a major step forward 
has been taken in the control or elim- 
ination of these diseases. 


FORESTRY IN KOREA Fao has now re- 
ceived the report of the forestry mem- 
ber of the FAoO-selected Agricultural 
Mission to Korea, which has_ been 
studying the immense task of restoring 
the economic life of South Korea after 
hostilities cease. This report empha- 
sized the important role of forests in 
the general land use of Korea. Recom- 
mendations for action include the for- 
mulation of a forest policy along the 
lines of the Forestry Principles adopted 
by the 1951 Conference, the setting 
aside of protection forests, and greater 
efforts to control shifting cultivation 
and to improve practices on private 
forest lands. 

To carry out this program, addi- 
tional legislation is needed and a 
strong forest service should be set up, 
whose work would include the designa- 
tion of working circles (administrative 
units) for protection, for production 
of timber, fuel-wood and building ma- 
terials, and for erosion and torrent 
control. The report also recommends 
high priority for plans for increasing 
artificial regeneration with species 
which have proven satisfactory in the 
past. With the interruption caused by 
hostilities, the government has had to 
suspend its planting program, and as a 
result, private nurserymen, who had 
previously sold most of their seedlings 
to the government for reforestation 
work, have suffered an almost com- 
plete loss of market. The Mission 
recommended that the operation of 
the most important of these nurseries 
be taken over by the Korean Forest 
Service, and that as many as necessary 
of these private nurserymen be em- 
ployed to operate those nurseries 
which are considered essential to the 
future reforestation program of the 
country. 


The extremely urgent problem of 
producing fuel-wood illustrates the high 
degree of dependence of the Korean 
people on the growth of trees. The 
absence of other forms of fuel has 
forced the South Koreans to cut not 
only the branches of small trees, but 
the small trees themselves. And most 
serious of all, the raking up of pine 
needles leaves the soil under the sur- 
viving forest completely bare and ex- 
posed to serious erosion. Other solu- 
tions must be provided for the fuel 
problem, either by increased use of 
coal or by redesign of the heating 
system in Korean households, 


EUROPEAN TIMBER TRENDS The long-de- 
layed publication of the report of this 
joint study of FAO’s Forestry Division 
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and the Timber Committee of the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, has 
finally been issued. According to this 
study, Europe’s timber problem can 
be summed up in two figures. Even 
with a slow rate of economic growth 
and at unchanged prices, European de- 
mand for industrial wood by 1960 can 
be expected to reach 210 million cubic 
metres, whereas, according to present 
programs, European production will 
not exceed 155 million cubic metres. 
The productive capacity of European 
forests is such that it should be possi- 
ble to meet estimated needs both in 
the distant and in the more immediate 
future. To achieve such an objective, 
however, a fundamental change in the 
forest policies of European govern- 
ments and procedures appears neces- 
sary. The study deliberately avoids 
making predictions or recommenda- 
tions. Such recommendations and ac- 
tion therefore constitute the next 
phase. Adequate inter-governmental 
machinery for this new phase is at 
hand in the form of the EcE Timber 
Committee and the FAo European 
Forestry Commission. 


A working party will meet in Rome 
beginning on May 26. 


CONTROL OF OLIVE FLY Nothing is more 
typical of the vegetation in the Medi- 
terranean countries than the olive 
trees, the fruit of which yields an 
average production of 760,000 tons 
of olive oil and 100,000 tons of table 
olives per annum. In oil production 
Europe accounts for 85 per cent, 
North Africa 9 per cent, and the Near 
East 6 per cent. Olive oil is an ex- 
tremely important food product for 
many millions of people in the Medi- 
terranean area and a product that has 
world-wide acceptance for culinary, 
medicinal and many other purposes. 
The olive tree, however, has one arch- 
enemy that has never been conquered. 
the olive fly or Dacus olea. This insect 
lays its eggs in the fruit and the larvae 
feed on the meat of the olive, thus re- 
ducing the oil content and making 
table olives unfit for consumption; the 
acidity of the oil is also greatly in- 
creased. A conservative estimate of 
the annual loss of revenue caused by 
this fly in the Mediterranean area is 
the equivalent of $75,000,000. 


Recognizing the immense economic 
importance of the olive industry and 
the serious losses suffered annually be- 
cause of the olive fly, an international 
meeting to discuss all phases of the 
problem of olive fly control was con- 
vened by FAO at Florence, March 
16-21. The meeting, attended by 21 
official delegates and 10 observers 
from 12 countries, was held at the Sta- 
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Scientists Discuss Problems of 
Climate Throughout the World 


Weather, the factor upon which de- 
pends the success of so much of 
mankind’s effort, now is the official 
concern of the World Meteorological 
Organization, newest of United Na- 
tions specialized agencies. Scientists 
from 50 countries who specialize in 
the study of climate and its evolution 
convened in Washington, D. C. on 
March 12 for the first session of 
wMo’s Commission for Climatology. 
Professor C. W. Thorthwaite, of 
Johns Hopkins University (United 
States), is president of this session. 


The Commission reviewed recent 
scientific progress in the field and 
the practical application of this prog- 
ress to various human activities close- 
ly linked with the weather, such as 
agriculture, water distribution, build- 
ing, communications, tourism, and 
public health. 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION The Com- 
mission, established to study and make 
recommendations concerning climato- 
logical problems, laid the foundation 
for future international co-operation 
in the field at this first session. Invi- 
tations to attend were extended by 
WMO to its 79 member nations and 
to United Nations specialized agencies 
interested in climatological problems. 


REPORTS The session has before it re- 
ports by various countries on their 
climatological problems and the prog- 
ress achieved in meeting them. A re- 
port from India states, for example, 
that apart from the 300 meteorologi- 
cal stations, there are 2,700 rainfall 
stations in India. Observations from 
these stations are used, among other 
purposes, for the calculation of aver- 
ages and normal conditions which give 
an idea of the climate in various areas 
of the country and permit forecasting 





zione di Entomologia Agraria, notable 
for many valuable researches on the 
control of this destructive pest. 


The meeting provided an oppor- 
tunity for an exchange of views on 
the effectiveness of different methods 
of control being used at the present 
time, reviewed the present status of 
information on the life history and 
ecology of the insect, and laid a foun- 
dation for new investigations and for 
a practical control program on a re- 
gional basis in which the interested 
countries might participate. Delegates 
discussed questions on which further 
information is required and prepared 
plans for practical tests and demon- 
strations of control methods, 


as far as possible of floods and im- 
portant changes in the weather, 


In partly desert countries the im- 
portance of climatological work also is 
considerable, a report by Israel indi- 
cates. Advice from climatologists is 
valuable in adapting agriculture, coun- 
try planning, construction of houses, 
and public health practices to the 
climate in these areas. 


Numerous countries in their reports 
mention scientific applications of 
climatological work as a basis for 
medium and long-range weather fore- 
casting. 


AGENDA The Washington meeting also 
discussed current methods of observ- 
ing, recording, analyzing, distributing, 
and publishing climatological data and 
will consider the possibility of creating 
an international information process- 
ing centre, making use of modern 
calculating machines. 


International technical regulations 
were drafted in an effort to stand- 
ardize methods throughout the world. 


“SFERICS” Meanwhile, at Zurich, Switzer- 
land, weather experts and radio tech- 
nicians were meeting under WMO’s 
auspices for a conference about 
“sferics” (the usual abbreviation of 
“atmospherics”), which are the cause 
of many of the crackles heard when 
listening to the wireless, especially on 
the longer wave-lengths. 


For ‘several years, networks of sta- 
tions have been set up in various coun- 
tries to locate thunderstorms by ob- 
serving the direction of arrival of 
sferics which are generated by the 
storms, It is possible to determine the 
position of the source of the sferics 
with reasonable accuracy to distances 
of more than 1000 miles from the 
recording station. The information ob- 
tained can be immediately distributed 
to weather forecasters throughout the 
region and used by them both as a 
forecasting guide and for briefing 
pilots about to take off for flights 
which will pass near the danger areas. 


Subjects on the Zurich agenda in- 
clude the accuracy of the observations, 
the various instrumental techniques, 
the use of sferics observations by 
weather forecasters, and proposals for 
establishing a world network of sferics 
stations. Experts from Britain, France, 
Germany, Switzerland, and the United 
States attended the conferences. The 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion and the International Telecom- 
munication Union also were repre- 
sented. 
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FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


During almost two years as United 
Nations Representative for India and 
Pakistan, Dr. Frank P. Graham has 
persistently tried to negotiate an agree- 
ment between India and Pakistan for 
demilitarization of the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, where a cease-fire has 
been in effect since January 1, 1949. 
His most recent report, dated March 
27, deals with meetings he held in 
Geneva in February with representa- 
tives of the two Governments. Unlike 
Dr. Graham’s previous reports, this 
latest review of developments 
sets forth no conclusions or 
recommendations. Although there was 
some narrowing of the gap between 
the positions of the two Governments 
on the main problem still remaining 
unsolved, Dr. Graham says, a sub- 
stantial difference still exists—the 
number and character of the forces to 
be left on the two sides of the cease- 
fire line at the end of the period of 
demilitarization, 

In view of the continuing disagree- 
ment, Dr. Graham recalls the value 
which an agreement would have for 
the people of Jammu and Kashmir, 
the people of the two nations, and 
the people of the world. “Instead of 
the United Nations Representative 
continuing to report differences to the 
Security Council,” Dr. Graham sug- 
gests, “may the leadership of more 
than 400,000,000 people, with the 
goodwill and assistance of the United 
Nations, join in negotiating and re- 
porting an agreement on Kashmir and 
thereby light a torch along the difficult 
path of the peoples’ pilgrimage toward 
peace.” 

A set of twenty proposed articles of 
agreement through which nations 
could promote international co-opera- 
tion in curbing restrictive business 
practices has been made public by the 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON _ RE- 
STRICTIVE BUSINESS  PRAC- 
TICES. The articles are aimed at re- 
ducing trade barriers, granting equal 
access to markets, promoting progress 
in under-developed areas, and wiping 
out discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national trade. 

ISRAEL, in two checks for $25,244 
and $575 has paid reparations to the 
widow and father of Colonel André 
Serot, of France, killed by Jewish 
terrorists with Count Folke Berna- 
dotte, the United Nations Mediator 
in the Palestine-Arab negotiations in 
1948, Colonel Serot was a United 
Nations military observer. Together 
with previous payments, these checks 
constitute reparation in full by Israel 
for claims for deaths and injuries dur- 
ing the negotiations. 

The two houses of the LIBYAN 
PARLIAMENT were due to meet in 
Tripoli on April 9 to adopt a formal 
expression of gratitude to the United 
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Nations for its efforts in helping Libya 
achieve its independence. Adrian Pelt, 
former United Nations Commissioner 
in Libya, was to represent the Secre- 
tary-General at the ceremony. 


PREMIER RENE MAYER of 
France paid a brief visit to United Na- 
tions Headquarters on April 2 and 
was shown through the buildings by 
Mr. Lie. 


The WORLD HEALTH ORGANI- 
ZATION’S annual report shows aid to 
115 countries and territories in 1952, 
from a budget of $7,700,000, with 
$5,700,000 additional available from 
a special fund for technical assistance 
by the United Nations and the special- 
ized agencies. 

A proposed convention for estab- 
lishing a permanent organization for 
nuclear research in Europe was con- 
sidered at the fifth session of the 
European Council for Nuclear Re- 
search, sponsored by the UNITED 
NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCI- 
ENTIFIC AND CULTURAL OR- 
GANIZATION. . . Beginning in 
May, 1953, nearly 900 European 
workers from many different occupa- 
tions will take part in organized study 
tours among fourteen countries in 
Europe under group travel grants 
awarded by UNESCO to encourage in- 
ternational contacts between people 
working in the same trade in different 
countries. The JNTERNATIONAL 
LABOR ORGANIZATION’S Com- 
mittee on Work 
on Plantations con- 
cluded its second meeting on March 
27 in Havana, adopting a series of 
resolutions on ways to improve 
health and social services, on wage 
regulations, and related topics. The 
two-week meeting was atended by 
representatives of thirteen countries. 
... Yugoslavia has ratified a 1936 con- 
vention of the ILo providing for paid va- 


Specialized Agencies 


cations for workers in most industries. 
Dr. Frank Dickinson, a specialist 
of the FOOD AND AGRICUL- 
TURE ORGANIZATION, has com- 
pleted experiments in Thailand 
demonstrating methods by which 
pineapple plants may be made to 
bear fruit out of what is now the 
normal season. The process is ex- 
pected to relieve the present situa- 
tion in Thailand where in season the 
market is flooded, while pineapples 
are unavailable the rest of the year. 
. . . A meeting on wheat and barley 
breeding in the Near East will be held 
in Cairo from April 13 to 18 at the 
invitation of the Government of 
Egypt. Participants are expected from 
Cyprus, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Pakistan, Syria, and Turkey. 
Ways to improve co-ordination of 
the varied radio, radar, and visual aids 
used to help pilots land safely in bad 
weather have been recommended by an 
air navigation conference held in Mont- 
real by the INTERNATIONAL CIVIL 
AVIATION ORGANIZATION. 


The social implications of technical 
assistance for economic development 
were discussed by a group of experts 
at a conference sponsored jointly by 
the United Nations and uNEsco. Held 
at Headquarters, the closed meetings 
were concluded on 
April 3.  Partici- 
pants were unanimous in pointing out 
the necessity for balanced development 
programs prepared by governments 
and conceived on a long-range basis. 

. . THE KINGDOM OF YEMEN 
signed its first technical assistance 
agreement with the United Nations 
on April 7 at Headquarters. . . . The 
traditional skills of the BURMESE 
in handicrafts are being adapted to 
the requirements of modern market- 
ing in a long-range program of the 
Burmese Government with the aid 
of a small team of United Nations 
technical assistance experts. 


Technical Assistance 


BURMESE COMPLAINT TO BE CONSIDERED BY ASSEMBLY 








be a Bee 


U KYIN (centre) argued in the General Committee in support of a proposal to add an item to 
the Assembly's agenda. Mr. Kyin is shown here between Kuzma V. Kiselev, of the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., (left), and Henrique de Souza Gomes, of Brazil. The item, which the Assembly agreed to 
consider, is a complaint by Burma. that forces. of the Republic of China are attacking Burmese. 
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UNITED 


NATIONS DIGEST 


dates - meetings - decisions - documents 


MARCH 21 — APRIL 3 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
416th PLENARY MEETING—March 28 
Report of SG on personnel policy (A 
2364): Additional papers by Sti (A 
7, 2376) and draft resol. (A 
3) by Afghanistan, Burma, 
India, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Le- 
banon, Pakistan, Saudi Arabia, Syria 
and Yemen General debate begun. 
Draft resol. submitted by France, U.K., 
and U.S. (A/L.146), and amend, thereto 
by Belgium, Denmark, Luxembourg, 
Netherlands, Norway, and Sweden (A 
L.147) 
417th PLENARY 

Announcement. of 
Ralph Bunche and Jaime Torres Bodet 
to serve on commission to study racial 
Situation in South Africa; members 
proposed by Pres. approved: Hernan 
Santa Cruz, Henri Laugier, and Dantes 
Bellegarde. 

Report of SG on 
General debate continued. 
L.147) to joint draft resol. (A 
accepted by sponsors. 
418th PLENARY MEETING 

Report of SG on personnel policy: 
General debate continued. Rev. draft 
resol, (A/L.146/Rev.1) submitted by 
Belgium, Colombia, Cuba, Denmark, 
Ecuador, France, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, Norway, Paraguay, Sweden, U.K., 
and U.S. 


419th PLENARY MEETING— 
Report of SG on personnel 
General debate continued. 
420th PLENARY MEETING—March 31 
Pres. annnounced that text of tele- 
Zram from Central People’s Govern- 
ment of People’s Republic of China 
had been circulated to delegations (A 
2378) and that proposals therein for 
solving prisoner-of-war problem in Ko- 
rea were being transmitted to Unified 
Command. 
Report of SG on personnel 
General debate continued. 
Agenda and organization of seventh 
session: Report of General Cttee. (A 
2379) considered 


421st-422nd PLENARY 
April 1 

teport of SG on personnel policy: 
General debate concluded. Draft resol. 
(A/L.145/Rev.4) rejected, 21-29, 8 absts. 
Draft resol. (A/L.146 Rev.1) adopted, 
41-13, 4 absts. 


MEETING—March 30 
unavailability of 


personnel policy: 
Amend, (A 
L146) 


March 30 


March 31 
policy: 


policy: 


MEETINGS— 


First Committee 
MEETING—March 21 
Disarmament: Debate concluded. 14- 
power draft resol. (A/C.1/L.30), with 
4-power amend. (A/C.1/L.32) adopted, 
50-5, 5 absts. U.S.S.R. draft resol. (A 
C.1/L.31) rejected, 5-41, 13 absis. 
582nd MEETING—March 23 
Interference of U.S.A. in internal 
affairs of other states as manifested by 
organization on part of Government of 
U.S.A. of subversive and espionage ac- 
tivities against U.S.S.R., People’s Re- 
public of China, Czechoslovak Republic, 
and other People’s Democracies: Gen- 
eral debate begun. Draft resol. (A 
C.1/L.34) submitted by Czechoslovakia. 
583rd-588th MEETINGS—March 23-26 
Interference of U.S.A. in internal 
affairs of other states: General debate 
continued. 
589th MEETING—March 26 
Interference of U.S.A. in internal 
affairs of other states Debate con- 


cluded. Czechoslovak draft resol. (A 
C.1/L.34) rejected, 5-41, 14 absts. 


581st 
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additional 


MEETING—March 27 
investigation 


50th 

Question of impartial 
of charges of use by UN Forces of 
bacteriological warfare: U.S.S.R. draft 
resol. (A/C.1/L.35) to invite to discus- 
sion reps. of People’s Republic of China 
and Korean People’s Democratic Re- 
public rejected, 15-40, 5 absts. General 
debate begun. Joint draft resol. (A 
(.1/L.36) submitted by Australia, Bel- 
xium, Canada Colombia, Ethiopia, 
France Greece, Luxembourg, Nether- 
lands, New Zealand, Philippines, Thai- 
land, Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
U.K., and U.S 


MEETING 
Bacteriological 
bate continued. 


March 27 


Wartare: 


SYist 


General de- 


General Committee 
MEETING—March 31 
by Burma for 
item in age: da of seventh 
“Compl int by the Union 
of Burma regarding ageression against 
her by the Government of the Republic 
of China” (A/2375) recommendel for 
inclusion and for allocation to First 
Cttee. 


S6th 


Request inclusion of 


Item 


session: 


Credentials Committee 
20th MEETING—March 25 

Credentials submitted by Members 
enumerated in memorandum by SG (A 
CR/6), with addition of Burma, ap- 
proved. 


Special Committee on 
Admission of New Members 


Ist MEETING—March 31 

Election of officers. Decision to re- 
quest SG to prepare report on historical 
background of question. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 
672nd PLENARY MEETING—March 31 

Fifteenth session opened. 

Representation of China: 
posal adopted to adjourn 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. to exclude 
National Government and invite 
of Central People's Government. 

Election of officers. 

PLENARY MEETING—March 31 

Prov. agenda (E/2350, E/2350/Add.4 
tev.l, and E/L.470) adopted as amend. 
Order of items as propesed in working 
paper by SG (E/L.472) approved as 
amend. 
674th PLENARY MEETING—April 1 

tecommendations concerning inter- 
national respect for right of peoples to 
self-determination: Discussion begun. 
Draft resols. submitted by Argentina 
and Philippines (E./L.474) and by 
Egypt (E/L.475). 

Amend. of rules of procedure of Coun- 
cil and its functional commissions: Dis- 
cussion begun. Joint draft resol. (E 
L.477) submitted by Argentina, Cuba, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela, providing for 
adoption of rev. rules contained in doc. 
E/2355. U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/L.476) 
submitted requesting consideration of 
adoption of Russian as Council work- 
ing language. 
675th PLENARY MEETING—April 1 

Access to Has. of reps. of NGO's: 
Statement by Council Sec. 

Self-determination: Joint draft resol. 
(E/L.478) submitted by Argentina, 
Egypt, and Philippines (superseding 
draft resols. E/L.474, 475) adopted, 
14-0, 4 absts. 

Amend. of rules of 
draft resol, E/L.477) 


U.S. pro- 
debate on 
rep. of 
rep. 


673rd 


procedure: Joint 
adopted, 15-2, 


1 abst. U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/L.476) 
rejected, 4-10, 4 absts. 

Question of inviting Libya, Spain, 
Nepal, and Republic of Korea to Int'l 
Conference on... Opium to be con- 
vened at Hqs. May 11: Discussion be- 
gun. U.S. draft resol. (E/L.479) sub- 
mitted requesting SG to extend in- 
vitations. 
676th PLENARY MEETING—April 2 

Access to Has. of reps. of NGO's: 
Statement by Poland. 

Question of inviting Libya, Spain, 
Nepal, and Republic of Korea to Int'l 
Conference on Opium: U.S. draft 
resol. (E/L.479) adopted after separate 
vote on each country. 

Inter-governmental organizations: 
Organizations listed in docs, E/2361 and 
I. 2361/Add.1 voted on. 


Commission on the 
Status of Women 


132nd MEETING—March 23 

Political rights of women: Discussion 
begun. 
MEETING—March 23 

Political rights of women: Discus- 
sion continued. Draft resols. submitted 
by Netherlands, U.S., and Venezuela 
(E/CN.6/L.97), by Cuba, Dominican Re- 
public, and France (E/CN.6/L.98), by 
Cuba and Dominican Republic (E CN.6 
L.99), and by Cuba and Dominican Re- 
public (E/CN.6/1L.100). 


134th-135th MEETINGS—March 24 
Political rights of Discus- 
sion continued. Draft (E/CN.6/ 
L.Y8/Rev.1) adopted. 
136th MEETING—March 25 
Political rights of women: Discus- 
sion concluded. Draft resols. (E/CN.6/ 
L.97/Rev.1, E/CN.6/L.102, and E/CN.6/ 
226) adopted. 
137th MEETING—March 25 
Educational opportunities for women: 
discussion begun. 
138th-139th MEETINGS—March 26 
Educational opportunities for women: 
Discussion continued. Draft resols, sub- 
mitted by Cuba and France (E/CN.6/L. 
108) and by Haiti and U.S. (E/CN.6/L. 
109). 
140th MEETING—March 27 
Educational opportunities for women: 
Draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.111) adopted. 
Equal pay for equal work: Discus- 
sion begun. Resol. relating to failure 
of rer. of Women’s Int'l Democratic 
Federation to obtain U.S. entrance visa 
(E/CN.6/L.105/Rev.1) adopted. 


l4ist MEETING—March 27 

Educational opportunities for women: 
Draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.113) adopted. 

Equal pay for equal work: Discus- 
sion continued. Draft resols. submitted 
by France, Netherlands, and Pakistan 
(E/CN.6/L.110) and by Cuba and U.S. 
(E/CN.6/L.112). 
142nd MEETING—March 30 

Equal pay for equal work: 
debate concluded. 

Economic opportunities for women: 
Discussion begun. Joint draft resol. 
(E/CN.6/L.116) submitted by Nether- 
lands and Pakistan. 
148rd MEETING—March 30 

Economic opportunities for women: 
Discussion concluded, Draft resol. (E 
CN.6/L.116) adopted, 12-3, 1 abst. 

Participation of women in werk of 
UN: Discussion begun. 
144th MEETING—March 31 

Equal pay for equal work. Draft 
resol. (E/CN.6/L.112/Rev.1) adopted. 

Participation of women in work of 
UN: Discussion continued. Draft resol. 
submitted by Dominican Republic and 
Venezuela (E/CN.6/L.115) considered. 


145th MEETING—March 31 

Draft resol. (E/CN.6/L.115/Rev.1) 
adopted. 

Technical assistance program in re- 
lation to status of women: Draft resol. 
submitted by Pakistan (E/CN.6/L.106/ 
Rev.1) adopted. 


133rd 


women: 
resol. 
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Action taken on decisions of sixth 
session: SG’s report noted. 

Report of rep. to eighth session of 
Commission on Human Rights and to 
fifth session of Sub-Commission on 
Prevention of Discrimination and Pro- 
tection of Minorities noted. 
146th MEETING—April 1 

Report of Ad Hoe Cttee. on Commu- 
nications (E/CN.6/L.117) approved. 

Report of Inter-American Commis- 
sion of Women (E/CN.6/224, 224/Add.1) 
noted. 

Status of women in public law: con- 
sideration of item postponed. 
147th MEETING—April 1 

Program of work reviewed and 
orities established on basis of U.S. 
posal (EB/CN.6/L.119). 
148th MEETING—April 3 

Report to ECOSOC adopted. 
session adjourned. 


pri- 
pro- 


Seventh 


Technical Assistance Committee 


29th MEETING—March 23 

Chairman re-elected; 
TAC/6) adopted. 
s0th-3ist MEETINGS 

Report of Working Party (E/TAC 4) 
discussed; Chairman's rev. of resols 
in report (E/TAC/4/Corr.2) presented. 
32nd MEETING—March 26 

Meeting adjourned to continue infor- 
mal discussion among delegations. 
33rd MEETING—March 26 

U.S. draft resol. (E/TAC/L.31) 
mitted on program development 
rgsident reps. 
34th-35th MEETINGS—Mareh 27 

Amend. by Chairman (E/TAC 
to draft resol. A in doc. E/TAC/4/Corr 
presented. Draft resol A adopted; 
draft resol B, as amend. by US., 
adopted. 

Report of Working Party (E 
as amend. by U.K., adopted. 

U.S. draft resol. (E/TAC/L.31) 
sidered. 
36th-37th MEETINGS—April 2 

U.S. draft resol. (E/TAC/L.33), 
amend., adopted. 

Questions of systems of reporting 
and of future financing considered 

Chairman's proposals concerning re- 
port to Council agreed to; session ad- 
journed. 


UNICEF: Executive Board 
107th-108th MEETINGS—March 25 
Report to Social Commission: Item 
discussed. 
109th-110th MEETINGS—March 26 
Report of Program Cttee.: Item dis- 
eussed; allocations to countries ap- 
proved, 
Report of Ctte> on 
Budget approved 
Election of alternate rep. to UNICEF 
WHO Joint Cttee. on Health Policy 
Next session ot Board to begin Sept 
8, 1953. 


agenda (E 


-Mareh 23-24 


sub- 
and 


TAC/4), 


con- 


Administrative 


Nareotic Drugs 
March 30 


Commission on 
189th MEETING 

Eighth session opened. 

Representation of China: U.S. pro- 
posal adopted to adjourn discussion of 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. (E/CN.7/L.23) to 
exclude rep. of National Government 
and invite rep. of Central People’s Gov- 
ernment. 

Election of officers; 
to study agenda 
190th MEETING—March 30 

Agenda (E/CN.7/L.24) adopted. 

Progress report of Division of Nar- 
eotie Drugs (E/CN.7/249, 249, Corr.1 and 
249/Add.1) noted. 
191st-192nd MEETINGS—March 31 

Proposed Single Convention on Nar- 
eotic Drugs (E/CN.7/AC.3/3): Proce- 
dure for considering convention pro- 
posed by France and U.K. (E/CN.7/L. 
25) approved. Substance of section 14, 
pars. 1-4, and sections 15-18 approved. 
193rd-194th MEETINGS—April 1 

Proposed Single Convention: Sections 
19 and 20 deleted; U.S.S.R. proposal (E/ 
CN.7/L.30) on section 21 adopted; sec- 
tion 22 to be redrafted; sections 23-25 
discussed. 
195th-196th MEETINGS—April 2 

Proposed Single Convention: Section 
26 discussed; par. 1, sub-pars. a, b, and 
ec adopted. 


cttee. appointed 
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MONTHLY CALENDAR OF 
INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS 


This calendar of international meetings and conferences is published on the 


fifteenth of each month. 
scheduled for the three 
of major United Nations 
wherever possible. Further 
meetings, from the 
specialized agencies 


organs, 


and other 


information p 
Conference Section, United Nations, 
inter-governr 


Specialized Agencies Section, Secretary-General’s 


It lists meetings and conferences either in session or 
months following the 
however, 


date of publication. Meetings 
listed for a longer period 
obtained: for United Nations 
N. Y.; for meetings of 
ental organizations, from the 
Office, United Nations, N. Y 


are 
can be 


and for non-governmental organizations, from the Non-Governmental Organi- 
zations Section, Economic and Social Council Secretariat, United Nations, N. Y 


NITED NATIONS 
CONFERENCES 


Meetings in Session 
(as of April 15) 


24 General Assembly—resumed 7th 
Session ; Headquarters 
Mar. 30 Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
—S8th Session Headquarters 
Mar. 31 Economic and Social Council 
15th Session Headquarters 
Apr. 7 Commission on Human Rights 
9th Session Geneva 
Apr. 98 Administrative Tribunal—tth 
Session Headquarters 
Apr. 9 Economic Commission for Latin 
America—5th Session. Rio de Janeiro 
Apr. 15 United Nations Joint Staff Pen- 
sion Board ith Rome 


Session 


Forthcoming Meetings 


Apr. 17 Ad hoc Committee on 
Labor—4th Session 

Apr. 20 Economic 
rope—Working 
Information 

Apr. 27 United Nations High Commis- 
sioner’s Advisory Committee on Refu 

Geneva 


Forced 
Geneva 
Commission for Eu- 
Party on Statistical 
Geneva 


gees 
May §th Session 
Headquarters 
Nations Opium Confer- 
Headquarters 
May 18 Economic Commission for Eu- 
ope-—Inland Transport Committee 
Sub-Committee on Road Transport 
Geneva 


4 Social Commission 


May 11 United 


ence 


May 
istrative 


20 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
and Budgetary Questions 
Headquarters 


May 25 Special Committee on Measures 
for Limiting Duration of the General 
Assemblv Headquarters 

May 26 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Inland Transport Committee 

Geneva 

Commission for Eu- 

Sub-Committee 

Geneva 
Commission for Eu- 
Geneva 
Commission 
Geneva 

June 8 Economic Commission for Eu- 
rope—Committee on Electric Power 

Geneva 

June 15 United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe—Meeting of Eu- 
ropean Statisticians Geneva 

June 16 Trusteeship Council—12th Ses- 
sion Headquarters 

June 30 Economic and Social Council— 
16th Session Geneva 

July 6 Permanent Central Opium Board 
—§62nd Session and Narcotic Drugs 
Supervisory Body—39th Session 

Geneva 

July 21 Ad hoc Committee on Factors 

(Non-Self-Governing Territories) 
Headquarters 

July 27 Committee on International 

Criminal Jurisdiction Headquarters 


Aug. 3 Committee on Contributions 
Headquarters 


Aug. 3 Advisory Committee on Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary Questions 
Geneva 


May 27 Economic 
rope—Coal Trade 


May 29 Economic 
rope—Coal Committee 


June 1 International Law 
—5th Session 


Non - Govern- 
interested in 


Aug. 10 Conference of 
mental Organizations 
Migration—4th Session Geneva 

Aug. 18S Committee on Information 
from Non-Self-Governing Territories 

Headquarters 

Aug. 24 Special Committee on the Ques- 

tion of Defining Aggxression 

Headquarters 
Sth Session 

Headquarters 


Sept. 15 General Assembly 


Section Il — Specialized 
Agencies 


ILO 


Committee on Forced 
Geneva 

Com- 
Geneva 


Apr. 17 Ad 
Labor 
May 6 Permanent 

mittee 
May it 
tical 
May 26 
Body 
June 4 36th Session of the 


Hoc 
Agricultural 


Statis 
Geneva 


Preliminary meeting of 
Experts 

122nd Session of the Governing 
Geneva 
Conference 
Geneva 
FAO 
East Wheat Breeding 
Cairo 


Apr. 13 Near 
Meeting 

Apr. 21 Technical 
on Desert Locust 

Apr. 28 Working 
ranean Pasture and 
ment 

Apr. 29 International 
sion 

May 
dling Working Party 

May 25 Working 
Timber Trends 


Committee 
Rome 
Mediter 
Develop 
Algiers 


Advisory 
Control 
Party on 
Fodder 


Poplar Commis 
Munster-Muni 
Interim Committee on Fish Han 
Hull (U.K.) 
European 
Rome 


Party on 


May 25 Latin American Seminar on 
Land Problems Sao Paulo, Brazil 
May 26 European Committee on Agri- 
culture Rome 
International Chestnut Commis 
Portugal 
Rome 
Meeting 
Cyprus 
Session of the Council 
Rome 
tegional Nutrition 
& E. Asia Dijakarta 


June 
sion 


June 3 21st Session of CCP 


June 15 Livestock Disease 


June 15 17th 


June 22 FAO/WHO 
Committee for S 
ICAO 

June 16 7th Session of the Assembly 
Brighton (U.K.) 
ITU 
May 2 8th Session of the 
tive Council 


Administra- 
Geneva 


UNESCO 
Apr. 20 Advisory International Commit- 
tee on Bibliography Paris 
May 4 2nd meeting of experts on the 
preparation of the 1953 scientific ex- 
hibition for Europe Paris 
May 4 Inter-Secretariat working party 
on fundamental education (FAO, 
WHO, ILO, UN) Egypt 
May 11 Advisory Arid 
Zone Research Paris 
May 18 Extraordinary session of the 
General Conference Paris 


Committee on 
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May 30 International Centre of Work- 
ers’ Education ...Chateau de la 
Breviere Compiegne 

June 1 Working party on the setting 
up of an International Advisory Com- 
mittee on Scientific Research Paris 
June 8 Working party of International 
Youth Organizations Paris 
June 8 International Advisory Commit- 
tee on Education for living in a 
world community a Paris 
June 24 6th meeting of NGO’s Commit- 
tee a Paris 
June 30 International Conference on 
the role of music in education of 


young people and adults . Brussels 
UPU 

May 4 Executive and Liaison Commit- 

tee Berne 


WHO 
May 5 Sixth World Health Assembly 
Geneva 
session of the Executive 


May 28 12th 
Geneva 


Board 


wMo 
Apr. 2-28 Commission for Synoptic Me- 
teorology—First Session 
Washington, D. C. 


Section III — Non-Governmental 
Organizations 


The Non-Governmental Organizations 
mentioned below are in consultative re- 
lationship with the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations. 


Apr.20 World’s Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association—Executive Commit- 
tee Meeting Geneva 

Apr. 21 International Union against the 
Venereal Diseases—19th General As- 
sembly Rotterdam 

Apr. 28 International Federation of 
Unions of Employees in Public and 
Civil Services—General Council Meet- 
ing Vienna 

May 4 International Catholic Child Bu- 
reau—ith Congress Constanze 

May 6 International Co-operative Al- 
liance—Meeting of the Executive 
Committee Cannes 

May 18 International Chamber of Com- 
merce—XIV Congress Vienna 


May 18 International Abolitionist Fed- 
eration—19th Congress Paris 
May 18 International Music Council 


3rd session of the General Assembly 
Paris 
May 18 League of Red Cross Societies— 
Executive Committee meeting 
Geneva 


May 19 International Federation of 


Newspaper Publishers (Proprietors) 
and Editors—tth Congress Paris 
May 24 Rotary International—Interna- 
tional Conference Paris 
May 25 International Hospital Federa- 
tion—S8th Congress . London 


May 27 International Federation of 
Christian Trade Unions; International 
Federation of Christian Unions of 
Workers in the Food, Drink, Tobacco 
and Hotel Trades—Congress ..... Paris 

International Organization of 

General Council 

Geneva 

June 3 World's Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union—19th Convention 

Vancouver, B.C. 

Federation of 

6th General 


June 3 
Employers—29th 


June 5 International 
Arricultural Producers 


Meeting Rome 
Jane 8 International PEN: A World 
Association of Writers—35th Con- 
gress Dublin 
June 15 International Union of Local 


Authorities—lilth Congress 


Vienna 

June 20 International Council on Ar- 
chives—2nd International Congress 

The Hague 

June 24 International Criminal Police 


Commission—22nd General Assembly 
Oslo 
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RATIFICATION OF REFUGEES CONVENTION 





SECOND GOVERNMENT to deposit its ratification of the United Nations Convention on the Status 
of Refugees was Norway, whose Deputy Representative Erik Dons (right) is seen here presenting 
the instrument of ratification to Constantin Stavropoulos (left), Principal Director of the United 
Nations Department of Legal Affairs. Looking on are Miss Aline Cohn, representing High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, Elfan Rees of Conference of Consultative Non-Governmental Organizations. 





ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL (Continued from page 284) 


signed to prevent discrimination be- 
tween different insurance markets in 
the placing of transport insurance; 
® it approved the list included in 
the report of the Transport and 
Communications Commission — otf 
projects in the transport and com- 
munications field, divided into three 
groups of priority. 


The Committee next took up the 
report of the seventh session of the 
Statistical Commission. 


POPULATION The Social Committee, 
after discussing the report of the Pop- 
ulation Commission, adopted two draft 
resolutions for final approval by the 
Council. One invites governments to 
prepare analytical studies based on 
tabulations of census results, devoting 
primary attention to topics of foremost 
importance to their economic and so- 
cial development programs, and also 
requests the Secretary-General to give, 
within the limits of resources available, 
appropriate technical assistance to this 
end. 

The other stresses the need for 
studying trends of internal migration 
and recommends that technical assist- 
ance be given to governments in their 
study of this question, 

The Committee is continuing discus- 
sion of other draft resolutions. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The financial 
difficulties facing the expanded tech- 


nical assistance program were dis- 
cussed by the Council’s Technical As- 
sistance Committee from March 23 
to April 2. A working party was set 
up to study the feasibility of estimat- 
ing financing programs further in ad- 
vance than hitherto. 


OFFICERS: In addition to Mr. Scheyven, 
others elected by the Council are: 
Rodolfo Munoz, of Argentina, First 
Vice-President, and Henryk Birecki, 
of Poland, Second Vice-President. 
Present membership on the Council in- 
cludes Argentina, Australia, Belgium, 
China, Cuba, Egypt, France, India, 
Philippines, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, United 
States, Uruguay, Venezuela and Yugo- 
slavia, 

A proposal of the U.S.S.R. to ex- 
clude from the Council the representa- 
tive of China as a representative of the 
Kuomintang group and invite a repre- 
sentative of the Central People’s Gov- 
ernment of the People’s Republic of 
China was disposed of by adoption of 
a resolution, by a vote of 14 to 4, to 
adjourn discussion of the matter. 

The Council has an agenda of 30 
items. The items on relief and re- 
habilitation in Korea, maintenance ob- 
ligations for dependents of ¢migrants 
and the report of the Fiscal‘Commis- 
sion (which will not meet until April 
27) were postponed to the summer 
session, 
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UNITED NATIONS 
BROADCASTS 
and TELECASTS 








UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


Broadcasts 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY, a comprehensive 15-minute sum- 
mary of the latest news, featuring the recorded voices ot 
delegates taking part in sessions and on-the-scene reports of 
United Nations activities around the world, is carried Mon- 
days through Fridays over some 250 stations, including the 
Mutual Broadcasting System, the United Nations’ Network 
for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New 
York City, Stations WBNX, WEVD, WWRL and WMCA 
carry this program. (WMCA: 10:45-11:00 p.m.) 


UNITED NATIONS ON THE RECORD, a weekly 15-minute pro- 
gram featuring the voices of leaders in many parts of the 
world. In the U.S., the series is carried by the Columbia 
Broadcasting System on Saturdays, 6:15-6:30 p.m., also 
WQXR, New York, 7:05-7:20 p.m. In Canada, the Trans- 
Canada Network broadcasts “On the Record” Sundays, 
6:30-6:45 p.m. 


UNITED NATIONS STORY, a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series is devoted to the humanitarian aspects of 
the United Nations. Programs are carried over 550 stations 
in the United States. In New York City: Stations WNBC 
(5:30-5:45 p.m., Saturdays), WNYC (6:00-6:15 p.m., 
Tuesdays), WABF and WHLI. 


UNITED NATIONS NEWS, a 5-minute summary of news is 
broadcast Monday-Friday from 6:50-6:55 p.m. over Sta- 
tion WNYC, New York City. During the General Assem- 
bly, it is carried from Monday to Saturday. 


Principal meetings of the United Nations are broad- 
cast over Station WNYC in New York City (mornings: 
11:00 a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; afternoons: 3:00 p.m. to close). 


Telecasts 


With the co-operation of the Radio Division meetings of 
the General Assembly are televised by the National Broad- 
casting Company, 11-12 noon on selected days during the 
week and by the Columbia Broadcasting System, 4:30- 
5:00 p.m., Monday-Friday. 


THE UNITED NATIONS THIS WEEK, a special week-end half-hour 
kinescope, produced by the United Nations Department of 
Public Information, is available and sent to selected TV 
stations throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


(All times are Eastern Standard Time. Times of United 
Nations broadcasts and telecasts are given in local news- 
papers. All correspondence should be addressed to Radio 
Division, United Nations, N.Y.) 


UNITED NATIONS SALES AGENTS 


ARGENTINA: Editorial Sudamericana, Alsina 500, Buenos Aires. 

AUSTRALIA: H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 

BELGIUM: Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 14-22 rue du Persil, 
Bruxelles; W. H. Smith & Son, 71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 

BOLIVIA: Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 

BRAZIL: Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo and Belo Horizonte. 

CANADA: Ryerson Press, Queen St. West, Toronto; Periodica, Inc., 4234 
de la Roche, Montreal, 34. 

CEYLON: Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake House, Colombo. 

CHILE: Libreria Ilvens, Moneda 822, Santiago, and Editorial del Pacifico, 
Ahumada 57, Santiago. 

CHINA: The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung King Road, Ist Section, 
Taipeh, Taiwan; Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, Shanghai. 

COLOMBIA: Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogota; Libreria América, 
Medellin; Libereria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 

COSTA RICA: Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San José. 

CUBA: La Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA: Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 9, Praha 1. 

DENMARK: Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, Kobenhavn, K. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC: Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad Trujillo. 

ECUADOR: Libreria Cientifica, Guayaquil and Quito. 

EGYPT: Librairie ‘‘La Renaissance d’Egypte,”’ 9 Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 

EL SALVADOR: Manvel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, San Salvador. 

ETHIOPIA: Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 128, Abbis-Abeba. 

FINLAND: Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, Helsinki. 

FRANCE: Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, Paris V. 

GREECE: ‘‘Eleftheroudakis,’’ Place de la Constitution, Athénes. 

GUATEMALA: Goubaud & Cia. Ltda., 5a Avenida sur 28, Guatemala. 

HAITI: Librairie ‘A la Caravelle,’’ Boite Postale 111-B, Port-au-Prince. 

HONDURAS: Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 

HONG KONG: The Swindon Book Co., 25 Nathan Road, Kowloon. 

ICELAND: Bokaverzlun Sigfusar Eymondssonar H.F., Austurstraeti 18, 
Reykjavik. 

INDIA: Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindia House, New Delhi, and 
17, Park Street, Calcutta; P. Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty St., 
Madras |. 

INDONESIA: Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 84, Diakarta. 

IRAN: Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, Tehran. 

IRAQ: Mackenzie's Bookshop, Baghdad. 

ISRAEL: Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv 

ITALY: Colibri, S.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milano. 

LEBANON: Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 

LIBERIA: J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 

LUXEMBOURG: Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 

MEXICO: Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 41, México, D.F. 

NETHERLANDS: N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, ‘s-Gravenhage. 

NEW ZEALAND: United Nations Association of New Zealand, C.P.O. 
1011, Wellington. 

NORWAY: Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

PAKISTAN: Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, Frere Road, Karachi; Pub- 
lishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 

PANAMA: José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panamé4. 

PARAGUAY: Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

PERU: Libreria Internacional del Perd, Lima and Arequipa. 

PHILIPPINES: Alemar’s Book Store, 749 Rizal Avenue, Manila. 

PORTUGAL: Livraria Rodrigues, 186, Rua Aurea, Lisboa. 

SINGAPORE: The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester House, Collyer Quay. 

SWEDEN: C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 

SWITZERLAND: Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve; Hans Rounhardt, 
Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 

SYRIA: Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

THAILAND: Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, Wat Tuk, Banghok. 

TURKEY: Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA: Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria. 

UNITED KINGDOM: H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, London, S.E. 1 
(and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA: International Documents Service, Columbia 
University Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 

URUGUAY: Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 
1333, Montevideo. 

VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a Cruz de Candelaria 
178, Caracas, and Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pineda 21, 
Caracas. 

VIETNAM: Papeterie-Librairie-Nouvelle Albert Portail, Boite Postale 283, 
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United States Income Taxation of 
Private United States Investment 
in Latin America 


This publication, prepared by the United Nations Department of 


Economic Affairs. 


deals with the influence of taxation on private United 
States investment in Latin America; 


surveys the United States income tax law applicable to in- 
comes from abroad; 

discusses and evaluates the impact of the United States tax 
pattern: from the viewpoint of the United States in- 
vestor; and from the perspective of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries ; 

analyzes the proposals which have been made to change * 
the present method of taxing foreign income: 

discusses the problem of foreign income blocked through 
currency controls; 


presents a comparative chart to demonstrate the tax con- 
sequences of the various forms of doing business. 


The book contains preliminary observations on the attitudes of United 
States business toward Latin American investment and the role of the 
tax factor. These observations are based on a series of interviews with 
corporation executives and consultants. 


80 pages and three tables. $.75, 5/- sterling, 3 Swiss francs 
U.N. Publication No, 1953.XV1.1 


Available in English. A Spanish edition is in preparation. 


Obtainable in national currencies from all authorized 
sales agents for United Nations publications. 








